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Routes to tour in Germany 


Oilflf holi- Schar mbech 


The German Fairy 

Tale Route 


German roads will get you 
there - even if nostalgia is 
your destination. On your next 
visit why not call to mind those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told you 
fairytales, maybe German 
ones? The surroundings in 
which our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes in 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background. 


On a tour from Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the Town Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that it put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder. That was 
where Baron Munchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route be your guide. 1 
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A need to look at realities 

of a confused situation 


I- \ 


fjannoottfWIlQtnirine 


C onfusion is complete, and no-one 
seems to know for sure any more 
what the unfortunate short-range nuc- 
lear missiles dispute is about. Just what 
is at stake? 

Is it true that the Federal Republic of 
Germany has manoeuvred itself out on 
to a limb within the Western alliance? 

Or is Bonn, with its views on the sub- 
ject, in the best company in Nato. as 
German Federal President Richard von 
Weizsiicker claimed in a surprise com- 
ment with which he intervened in the 
public debate? 

Is it an issue on which there will be a 
major clash between America and Eu- 
rope? Will Nato itself come to grief on 
the sli.ii i-rangc missile dispute? 

One question after another arises in 
this connection, and those here outlined 
by no means exhaust the catalogue. 

The Bonn Opposition — Social Demo- 
crats and Greens — paints an alarming 
picture of the missile debate deciding 
whether East-West disarmament will 
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make further progress or prove a fail- 
ure. Britain's Margaret Thatcher and 
the Bush administration feel the boot is 
on the other foot. , .. ' 

In not playing ball on. this issue Bonn 
would, in their view, jeopardise Euro- 
pean security, with unforeseeable con-; 
sequences for the future should Mi* 
Gorbachov fail and the Soviet Union rc-s 
vert to policies of old. .! 

In an attempt ‘to bring order into this 
chaos let me stick my neck out and fore- 
V cast that this is yet . another dispute 
which Nato will survive. ...... 

The 40-year history of the Western 
alliance has been a constant succession 


of internal disputes. Yet Nato members 
have invariably resolved their differ- 
ences and eventually arrived at a more 
or less common viewpoint. 

Why should the outcome be any dif- 
ferent this time? in reality, the differ- 
ences arc nowhere near as substantial as 
they might seem to he, given the sheer 
volume of the dispute. 

There arc no irreconcilable differ- 
ences between those who advocate a 
swift decision on the Introduction of a 
new short-range missile (“modernisa- 
tion") and those who would prefer to 
postpone the decision for a few years. 

There are no irreconcilable differ- 
ences between those who advocate in- 
cluding this missile category as soon as 
possible in East-West disarmament 
talks and those who would prefer to see 
a substantial reduction in Soviet con- 
ventional forces in Europe prior to talks 
on any further reduction in nuclear wea- 
pon*. 

The only irreconcilable difference is 
between those who want to sec Europe 
totally freed of nuclear weapons in all 
categories and those who Feci a mini- 
mum of nuclear weapons must be re- 
tained so as to continue to rule out a war 
in Europe. 

The German Greens want to abolish 
nuclear weapons entirely, and the Social 
Democrats seem gradually to be ap- 
proaching this point of view. 

If there can be any question of isola- 
tion within the West, then the threat 
seems likeliest to be posed by these two 
parties. 

Neither the ruling French Socialists 
nor, since their last electoral defeat, the 
Continued on page 2 



British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher (left), and Bonn Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl disagreed on missiles at their meeting In Germany this month. «i P »t 

Compromise on Nato missiles 
remains remote prospect 

O pinions seem lo have hardened in France, a nuclear power, speaks vo 
the debate over short-range mis- lumes on the subject. 


V-/the debate over short-range mis- 
siles in Nam. Predictably, the talks be- 
tween German Chancellor Helmut Kolil 
and British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher yielded no prospect of a com- 
promise. 

American and, in particular. British 
opposition to the German “ambush'' of 
valid Nato doctrine, especially opposi- 
tion to US-Soviet negotiations on 
scrapping shorter-range nuclear mis- 
siles as proposed by Bonn, is far too 
deeply rooted for compromise. 

The new, urgent proposals on disar- 
mament and arms control at best appear 
plausible from a national viewpoint. 

The indifference demonstrated by 

■ 
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New ambassador at function 

rh. mw , Antwkmif Ambassador to Bonn, -Vernon Walters, (left) With Bpnh 
Persian- Minister Hans-Dietrich Genecher (fi&ht) and Baddh-Wumemb4rg 
Premier Lothar SpHh at the bpenlns of the Qermen-Amerloen Frlendehlp^eek 

In Stuttgart, 1 1 


France, a nuclear power, speaks vo- 
lumes on the subject. 

They have put Washington and 
Whitehall oil the spot, with Mrs Thatch- 
er worried lest German pressure oil Na- 
to might lend to u risk of American 
troopeuts in Europe. 

As she, like others, ts well aware lhai 
the Bonn government is hard pressed by 
declining electoral support and surpri- 
singly populistic in its attempts to deal 
with the situation . she is bound to feel 
that Bonn's views on missile reduction 
are extremely suspect. 

Chancellor Kohl may have repeated 
that there can be no question of Nato 
facing a third zero solution, but he 
knows as well as Mrs Thatcher or Presi- 
dent Bush that this equation does not 
take Mr Gorbachov into account. 

The Soviet leader's determination to 
scrap short-range missiles entirely in 
Europe is well known, and German de- 
termination to withstand such blandish- 
ments, especially as votes are at stake, is 
extremely doubtful. 

Yet d viable compromise might, be 
reached if only Nato were to agreclo in- 
sist on retaining a reduced number of 
short-range missiles on- the basis of a 
common ceiling. ... * 

This presupposes giving the Vienna 
talks on conventional' arms reduction 
the clear priority Bonn would like to see 
them enjoy. 

• What Germany wants has the logic of 
the present promise of a reduction in 
East-West tension on its side, but the 
alacrity with which Bonn has sought to 
secure the support of non-nuclear Nato 
partners . disregards the fact that : the 
Federal Republic has a different part to 
piay in Nato defeitce ; strategy than the 
rolo envisaged for Belgium, Denmark or 
Norway. No mailer how frank and out- 
spoken Bonn’s views on the subject may 
i Continued on page 2 
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Emergence of India as military power 
the X factor in shifting Asian sands 


I ndia is shortly to test its first medium- 
range missile, the Agni, which means 
**fi re" (not exactly a promising name). 

The launching is intended to testify to 
the imperial ambitions of a gigantic coun- 
try arming to the teeth. 

For a moment at least our attention, 
usually concentrated on Europe, will be 
drawn to a part of the world that is in the 
throes of revolutionary change. 

Asia, as The Economist, London, re- 
cently noted, is the continent which is 
changing fastest. That is certainly true in 
the economic sector. 

An amorphous region with a popula- 
tion of.lhree billion, it is not just a collec- 
tion of the world's have-nots. 

In the Far East and the Pacific rim it 
also boasts n textbook example of bur- 
geoning economic power that is expected 
to account for half the world's GNP by 
the end of the century. 

Politically too an amazing number of 
realignments that will reshape the strate- 
gic map of the world are under way in 
Asia. 

Historic mortgages are being paid off, 
tried and trusted special relationships are 
suddenly losing in importance, new alli- 
ance options arc coming to the fore and 
tentative flirts are bridging ideological di- 
vides. 

“The borderlines between friend and 
foe are no longer as clearly apparent as 
they once were," soys Premier Choon ha- 
van of Thailand. 

Foreign Minister Wong Kan Seng of 
Singapore already sees “the emergence of 
a genuine multipolarity leading to new 
patterns of conflict and cooperation in 
the region." 

That may sound more worried than 
hopeful, yet the signs seem to point tow- 
ard less confrontation and more cooper- 
ation. 

One tendency toward multipolarity — 
in ties between China and India, Asia's 
most populous states and rivals, — could 
hardly take shape without detente be- 
tween the superpowers. 

Until recently several coalitions of in- 
terest faced each other most firmly in 
Asia. Close ties with the Soviet Union, a 
land power in Asia as well as Europe, 
have always been a mainstay of Indian 
foreign policy. 

Soviet arms deliveries and political 
backing showed Moscow to be a reliable 

Continued from page 1 

be, including the strangely emotional rhe- 
toric of Herr Genscher, it will fail to ex- 
plain why Germany suddenly feels threat- 
ened by a Nato strategy that has brought it 
security and peace for over 40 years. 

Agreement can be reached on formulas 
and timetables for modernisation in time 
for the Nato summit, but the German de- 
mand for missile disarmament negoti- 
ations must not run the risk of destabilis- 
ing Nato. That would be an absurd altern- 
ative, the road to agreement on an alliance 
concept for the 1990s not being a one-way 
street. 

Germany is certainly running an intoler- 
able risk of being caught without a pro- 
verbial leg to stand on by insisting on heed 
being paid to its "particularly endangered” 
central location in Europe. 

A lesson or two can be learnt from Ger- 
man history in this respect. 

Fried helm Kemna 
(General- Anzeiger, Bonn, 1 May I9B9) 
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friend in India’s clashes with Pakistan 
over Kashmir, in occupying Goa and in 
the third Indo-Pak war, which led at the 
end of 1971 to the emergence of Bangla- 
desh. 

Shortly beforehand Indira Gandhi had 
signed a friendship pact with Moscow. 
Mrs Gandhi, Nehru's daughter, saw this 
pact as an indispensable counterweight 
to a three-cornered “alliance’' between 
America, China and Pakistan. 

India felt obliged to come to terms 
with Moscow not only for fear of encir- 
clement but also because it was worried 
that President Nixon's emphasis on Sino- 
American rapprochement and a realign- 
ment of alliances might plunge the super- 
powers into another cold war. 

Besides, Soviet global strategy, on the 
outlook for fresh strategic ground in Asia 
since the break with China, was well 
matched with India’s hegemonial claims. 

Both Moscow and New Delhi were 
keen to keep Chinese and US influence 
at bay in South Asia. 

The fall from grace of Soviet interven- 
tion in Afghanistan and the occupation of 
Cambodia by Vietnam, a Soviet client 
state, began to upset the balance of lndo- 
Soviet harmony. 

Delhi noted with dismay that other 
powers had begun to establish positions 
in its vicinity that limited India’s foreign 
policy leeway. 

Then Mr Gorbachov set foot on the 

Continued from page 1 

British Labour Party favour total denuc- 
learisation along these lines. 

There are good reasons why not. One, 
naturally, is that Britain and France have 
nuclear weapons of their own and that a 
majority of British and French voters are 
opposed to nuclear disarmament, the 
British and French nuclear deterrents be- 
ing a kind of great power status symbol. 

Yet almost all Germany’s other Nato 
partners seem to realise that the exist- 
ence of nuclear weapons has made a ma- 
jor contribution toward the state of peace 
that has reigned in Europe since 1 945. 

• Not even the largest bomber aircraft 
and Held artillery and the most up-to- 
date battle tanks have such a deterrent 
effect as the smallest nuclear weapons. 

There are sound reasons for assuming 
that the risk of war in Europe will conti- 
nue to be slight in the years ahead, but 
nothing is so incalculable as the political 
future. 

1 . ■ • \ ■ 

Retaining a minimum of nuclear de- 
terrence as an insurance policy against 
unpredictable vagaries of politics would 
certainly seem to make sense, as German 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dielrich Gensch- 
er would not for one moment dispute — 
even though some Americans, Britons 
and French might suspect him of doing 
so. 

The Bonn coalition is committed to 
the continued need for land-based, sea- 
and airborne nuclear weapons in Europe. 
That is what matters, not how many of 
which category of nuclear weapons are 
deployed. 

Views may differ on everything else. 


world’s stage and, as a pragmatic actor, 
began to rearrange the Asian stage sett- 
ing. 

The Soviet troop withdrawal from 
Afghanistan and Vietnam's stntcd inten- 
tion, under Soviet pressure, to pull out of 
Cambodia by .the end of September are 
the most telling features of a change of 
course aimed at one main target: coming 
to terms with the yellow dragon. 

The Soviet leader's visit to Peking, the 
normalisation of Party and state ties be- 
tween the two communist giants, is with- 
out doubt the year's most important 
event in Asia. 

Yet what consequences follow from 
this Sino-Soviet arrangement for the 
other power groupings? 

The Vietnamese withdrawal from 
Cambodia, about the future political 
shape of which clarity has yet to be esta- 
blished, has deprived Asean of the threat 
that linked the six non-Communist states 
in South-East Asia. 

Other interests and conflicts of inter- 
est may now come more to the fore in 
this part of the world. 

A bankrupt Vietnam is trying to grad- 
ually loosen its ties with the Soviet Un- 
ion, to establish stronger links with the 
international community and with West- 
ern technology and, above all, to come to 
terms with Washington once more. 

A number of Asean member-coun- 
tries, especially Thailand, are hopeful of 
a golden era of economic reconstruction 
in Indo-Chiha. 

Other Asian “little tigers'* have visions 
of big business with the Soviet Union 
now Moscow is following in US and Jap- 
anese footsteps in making its presence 


Realities 

and a wide range of compromises is con- 
ceivable. “Modernisation” of the ageing 
Lance missiles is by no means the only 
option — and probably not even the best. 

Baden- Wiirttemberg Premier Lothar 
Spath may well have been ahead of the 
field again in saying that a replacement 
for the Lance missile might, in certain 
circumstances, be dispensed with. It was, 
perhaps, a premature comment that will 
cause further confusion, but it Is not en- 
tirely inappropriate. 

If the Soviet Union were to go ahead 
with a genuine, drastic troop reduction 
the West might feel disposed to honour 
this move. Herr Spath is thus offering 
Moscow an incentive, which Is a far cry 
from unilateral disarmament. 

Arrivjpg at a compromise on when 
short-range missiles are to be included in 
disarmament .talks cannot be unduly dif- 
ficult. ■ .. . 

1 Logic would v seem to be on the side of 
the Anglo-American viewpoint, which is 
that these weapons were introduced in 
Europe by the West to offset the conven- 
tional superiority of . the Soviet Union 
and its allies. . 

This superiority must thus be eliminat- 
ed before the West can afford to dispense 
With any more nuclear weapons. 

! * The mere announcement by Mr Gorbr 
.achov that Soviet tanks and troops are to 
be withdrawn Is not enough. 

. Some Western allies are understand- 
ably irritated by the public debate in the 
Federal Republic and have their doubts 
about the consistency and reliability of 
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Felt in the region and is holding 
prospect of investment in the ded 
incut nfSihcrin. ■ 

As ti sign of old enmities being* 
rest, eveii Indonesia shows signs o[S 
ing reconciliation with China 22y ean , 
ter breaking off diplomatic licswit^ 
ing — even though Jakarta still 
ity misgivings about the “silk-clad Q 
nose drngon.” 

That is understandable enough. \ 
one knows for sure how the turbnleai 
reform in Cliinu will end. 

The recent clash over the Spnft 
lands in (he South Cliinu Scashosj| 
Peking still has expansionist ambi% 

India, the “big tiger,’’ is also bi, 
talking terms with China after decal 
bitter hostility toward Peking. 

The change in Mr Gorbactento 
policy forced Rajiv Gandhi to tad* 
Peking's door loo, although antagos 
toward China seems likely to remit 
cornerstone of Indian foreign policy. 

The heirs of Mahatma Gandhi, 
apostle of non-violence, may soom 
feel obliged to make overt use of thu 
lear option with which New Delhi fe 
ficially dispensed since its \914ml 
test. 

The Agni, with a range o\V/SSe 
( 1 ,600 miles), would be a suilabletafy 
nous missile carrier. 

In 10 years’ time India’s pop* 
will exceed one billion and a sixth! 
world's population will be Indian. 

The International Institute for k 
gic Studies, London, already feelshL 
1.3-miliion-strong armed forces aid 
most powerful in Asia. 

That may be a slight exaggeration 
India has undoubtedly long been Ihcc? 
counterweight to China worth meo®u 

It is recognised by both superprofit 
a regional power in South Asia. Iis&£ 
neighbours who, like Nepal, art f- 
rough treatment at times arc sliomog-- 
of growing dissatisfaction with this htL 
predominance. 

(Siktdculschc Zcilung, Munich. 30 April ft 


German policy. It is, after all, true! 
ough that mnny Germans arc once me 
following their inclination to pour the! 
by out with the bathwater. 

No sooner has Mr Gorbachovs 
nounccd that the Soviet Union has k 1 
ken with its dark and gloomy past) 4 
they promptly believe peace evcrlaf-1 
has dawned. 

They feel caution can be cast M J 
winds, the Americans arc no Itf. 
needed ns a counterweight and Geitf 
can afford to go it alone. 

It is always unwise to confuse wj 
thinking and reality. Mr Gorbachov' 
esn’t. All his moves are aimed at rest 0 ® 
the Soviet Union’s strength and power- 
Russia remains a powerful hefgW 
even though it may now seem 
ter. This Is a point we must sob^| 
in mind and continued to be guJ#®r“ 

a reality. Wolfgang 

(Hnnnovcrsche Allgemeinejp(f®“ 
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Kohl attempts 
to regain 
the initiative 


B rilliance iVas never one of Helmut 
Kohl’s outstanding qualities. Solidity 

has been. 

It is a useful quality when things start 
going wrong, as they have been. 

The problems can no longer be dismis- 
sed as merely the result of a poor sales 
strategy for basically good policies.. 

As shown by the discussions on — to 
mention just a few catchphrases — the 
health reform, the withholding tax and 
the extension of military service, the 
cracks run deep. 

■ Kohl has his back to the wall. His ca- 
binet reshuffle was an attempt to regain 
the offensive, it was not a great success. 

Kohl's policy statement to the Bundes- 
tag lacked the embarrassing complacency 
and arrogance which have often marked 
previous speeches. 

He tried to alter the course and put the 
rolling government tanker back on un 
even keel. 

It remains to be seen whether the new 
course will take him into less stormy wa- 
ters. 

He certainly has not lost any more 
ground. Could more than this he expect- 
ed? 

The real moment of truth for Helmut 
Kohl will come on 1 8 June, when the re- 
sults of the municipal polls in Rhincland- 
Palaiinaic and the Saarland are present- 
ed iiMicihcr with the results of the elec- 
tions in the European Parliament. 

Up until then very few of the many 

programmatic announcements Kohl 
made during his policy statement, all ol 
them by the way nothing new, will he 
realisable. 

All that can be done up until then, 
therefore, is to rid the Chancellors pub- 
lic image of any skidmarks. 

Can this be done, and. more important 

still: is this enough? 

Kohl is trying to find his way back to 
political success, and does not shy away 
from detours and backtracking. 

The Opposition should be doing more 
to make the most of its chances. 

Yet despite the spirited and self-confi- 
dent speech in the Bundestag by Opposi- 
tion leader Hans-Jochen Vogel (SPD) his 
party is not the obvious choice as an ap- 
pealing alternative. 

Vogel's reply to the policy statement 
by Chancellor Kohl was too slogan-laden 
and superficial. A missed opportunity. 

With an eye to the general election in 
; 1990 and its possible consequences this 
ifact is unlikely to increase any optimism 
- -that a change of government would auto- 
• i matte ally lead to better policies. Simply 
avoiding mistakes is not enough. 

Chancellor Kohl’s policy statement 
and the ensuing Bundestag debate at- 
tracted more international attention than 
usual. 

Interest did not centre on Chancellor 
Kohl's domestic policy problems, but on 
the current foreign-, or to be more pre- 
cise alliance- policy problems caused by 
the dispute over the modernisation of 
i'.' short-range nuclear missiles. ; i, ■ . ■ 

Kohl stuck to his demands for a post- 
[ ponement of the decision on moderqisa- 
{ lion until 1991/92 (which would mean 
‘ deployment in 1995/06) and a prompt 
. ■ commencement pf negotiation? between 
1 Nato and the Soviets on a reduction of 
-short-range nuclear systems. ■ 


The day before his Bundestag speech 
the Chancellor received some unexpect- 
ed backing for his stance from Bonn Pre- 
sident Richard von Weizsacker, 

During a visit to Denmark von 
Weizsacker officially "took sides" in the 
ongoing alliance dispute, an unusual ap- 
proach for an otherwise politically “neu- 
tral" head of state. The SPD also sup- 
ports the Chancellor on this point. 

Yet is this a stance which, following a 
realistic appraisal, will be able to endure 
and which also makes sense? 

Anyone who studies the facts more 
closely — something which was only 
done superficially and incompletely in 
the Bundestag following the policy state- 
ment — cannot answer this question in 
the affirmative with a clear conscience. 

The facts is: Even under Gorbachov 
there has been no discernible reduction 
in Soviet arms production. 

Every day it produces six tanks and one 
combat aircraft. The conventional superi- 
ority of the East Bloc is still menacing. ■ 
Whereas Nato lias already unilaterally 
reduced its stock of warheads from 7,000 
to 4,600 during recent years the Soviets 
have modernised their arsenal of short- 
range weapons and moved up to 1,650 
systems (compared with 88 Lance 
launchers with 700 warheads). 

What is more, it is still not clear wheth- 
er Gorbachov’s political course will be 
successful. 

Apart from the reduction of medium- 
range missiles ail the West can count on 
are promises and wishful thinking. 

Disarmament and security policies, 
however, can only be pursued on the ba- 
sis of facts. 

This presupposes the observation of 
logical timetables, both in terms of con- 
tent and pace. 

Accordingly, negotiations on short- 
range nu clear weapons cntUl only thvMi 
be meaningfully conducted with any pro- 
spects of success if a conventional bal- 
ance and ihus conventional non-aggres- 
sion capacity on both sides. 

Of course, Helmut Kohl is well aware 

of this fact. 

His insistence on “prompt" negoti- 
ations. however, is an attempt to postpone 
the issue until after the general election. 

During the Bundestag debate Alfred 
Dregger emphasised in a different con- 
text that only a government which has the 
strength to correct its own errors is fit to 
govern. 

One could add: a government is and 
can only remain fit for government if it 
refrains from using tactics to such an ex- 
aggerated extent that it manoeuvres itself 

into a blind alley. Walter IV. Weber 

(Saarbriicker Zeitung. 28 April 1 9891 


C DU business manager Heiner 
Geissler has been a controversial fi- 
gure in German politics for many years. 
He enjoys it. 

.Not only the CSU.would.iike him re- 
placed. Some members of his own party 
feel he is too pugnacious and awkward. 

Geissler ; is one of the few independ- 
ent thinkers in the party leadership. His 
predecessor as business manager, Kurt 
Biedenkopf, was no lfess Independent 
and single-minded. 

Biedenkopf, however, threw in the 
, towel after the first and only election. 

Geissler, on the other hand, tells any- 
■ one who wants (o hear that he intends 
i staying around for a long lime. The clc- 
| cision is not his alone, of cptirse. __ 
The national chairman of the CDU 
must nominate him at the next party 
'congress in September if he intends 

keeping him. ... 

: Following Geissler's decision not to 
become a member in Helmut Kohls 
* reshuffled cabinet ■ there are doubts 


Red-ribboned Paulinchen 

stands up for the CDU 

T he CD U is using political rhyme and t ' ?•;. • V • o 

fairy-tale an alogies in the Eu ropean E; i _ iL — > ■■ 


X fairy-tale analogies in the European 
election campaign. Polling is on 18 
June. 

On one of its posters shows Paulinch- 
en, a character from Heinrich Hoff- 
mann’s collection of children’s stories, 
Dcr Struwwelpeter. 

' Behind her, everything is in flames. 
She has a look of horror on her face. 

In her green dress with its red belt, 
her red shoes and the red ribbons in her 
hair, Paulinchen stands as a warning: 
her hands are raised to ward off the 
“Red-Green" (SPD-Green) danger. 

Paulinchen also is also warning 
against right-wing radicals wlio are de- 
picted as pjaying with fire. She cries: Mil 
seiner Siimme spielt man nichti (Don’t 
play with his vole). 

The alternative al the bottom right- 
hand corner of the poster is: “Christian 
Democrats Build Europe — CDU." 

With the help of this kind of humour 
with a serious background the CDU’s 
business manager. Heiner Geissler, will 
be campaigning for the CDU using pos- 
ters, brochures, radio and TV spots be- 
tween the beginning of May and polling 
day. 

The first ver.se of a planned rhyming 
scries is Radikafc und SPD, Zukttnfi and 
Wvhlstivui tide (Radicals and SPD. 
Farewell to our future and our prosper- 
ity). For the less poetically inclined a 
more readily comprehensible message is 
stuck over the poster: “Wer rechtsrndi- 
tal Width, wird link*, legieii t \it>«uie 
who votes for right-wing radicals will be 
governed by the Left). 

Geissler explained that political 
rhymes have a long history. He pointed 
out thar King Frederick I of Prussia, lor 
example, once ordered rhymes to he 
written to pacify subjects who wanted 
more money. 

According to Geissler the CDU "on- 
ly” has DM25 m at its disposal for the 
European elections. 

The local government elections in 
Rhineland-Palatinaie and Saarland on 
the same day will be test elections for 
the popularity of the Bonn government. 

The CDU hopes that it will be able to 
capitalise on Chancellor Kohl's experi- 
ence as the European politician with the 
greatest competence and degree of ac- 
ceptance. 


Geissler shows 



he has the 
staying power 

1 about his chances. Geissler knew that 
Kohl wanted to remove him- from the 
: post of business party ‘manager by mak- 
ing him a cabinet member, but he was 
I unwilling to do him that favour. ■■ , ■ • 

! He apparently feels t|int his job js lpss 
threatened .'jthan many political obser- 
vers believe. ' . 

The chairman of the North Rhinc- 
Westphalian Ct)U group, Norbert 
Bliim, has openly expressed his support 
for a further term as business manager 
, for Heiner Geissler, 

This , support i? , highly significant, 
! since the Rhineland and Westphalia 
’ CDU groups together represent the 


The CDU views the election to the 
European Parliament as a decision on 
the future of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Without the European Community 
and the European internal market both 
the future and prosperity of the Federal 
Republic of Germany would be gam- 
bled away. 

Another rhyming slogan coined to 
describe the Red-Green experiments 
(joint government between SDP and 
Greens) in Frankfurt and Berlin is Kar- 
toffelchips stilt t Megachips (Potato 
crisps instead of mega-chips). 

Although Geissler admitted that this 
is exaggerated one thing is certain: the 
Greens and the Republicans are against 
Europe, reject Nato and aim to mobilise 
forces against a future-orientated socie- 
ty _ cither by turning to the anarcho- 
socialism of the 19th century or to the 
vulgar nationalism of the 20fh century. 

The CDU wants to show how the 
SPD joins forces with the Greens and 
that the CDU fights against the right- 
wing radicals in the Republican Party. 
The party docs not want to “sell its soul 
just to win votes.” 

The SPD. on the other hand, is gain- 
ing support thanks to "those who. al- 
though not unconstitutional, operate 

live hcii iWm lute > ri s 1 itWittm* in.duy 

The CDU hopes that voters will heed 
the warnings of the clever election cam- 
paign experts and not play with file like 
poor Paulinchen on the poster. 

The message is conveyed to young 
voters in more progressive-style CDLI 
TV spots. 

Bomb disposal experts dripping with 
sweat can be seen defusing a bomb just 
in the nick of time. 

First of all they cut the red. then the 
green, and then at the very last moment 
the brown wire. 

So it looks as good old Paulinchen 
will not be given a rcd-Green flambe. 
but will ride on the bull of Europe 
through the political centre. Provided 
Geissler's concept works out. 

Heinz Schweden 

(Rheinische Posl, Dusseldorf, 29 April 1989) 


most powerful groups of delegates at 
the party congress. 

The fact that the FDP chairman 
Count Otto Lambsdorff declared at al- 
most the same time that he hud little un- 
derstanding for Geissler’s decision not 
to join the cabinet this is almost a point 
in Geissler's favour. 

Kohl should, if he still toys with the 
idea of a' change in the party rbanager 
post, stand up more clearly for Geissler. 

A party chairman should not allow 
his coalition partner to dictate which in-< 
ternal party : decisions he should take 
and which he should avoid. 

There will only be clarity about Geiss- 
ler's renewed candidature if Kohl officially 
recommends his re-election in his capacity 
os chairman of the national CDU. 

The Chancellor, however, remains sh 
lent, which could .mean anything but 
which is probably intended to give the 
impression that it’s still an open Tacc. • 

Karl Hugo Pntys 

(Bremei Nachrlchiep, 27 April 1989) 
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PEOPLE IN POLITICS 


Image-maker Klein has a 
lot of talking ahead 


C hancellor Kohl’s new-look Bonn Ca- 
binet features a formidable line-up of 
Bavnrians. Twelve, or one in four, of the 
49 (Bavarian) CSU members of the Bun- 
destag are now cither Cabinet Ministers 
or parliamentary state secretaries. 

No wonder CSU leader (and Bonn 
Finance Minister) Theo Waigel’s man- 
power reserves arc starting to run low. 

The number of government jobs in 
Bonn on which the CSU has insisted in 
return for Us continued loyalty to Chan- 
cellor Kohl calls to mind the late Franz 
Josef Strauss's war cry "Germany needs 
Bavaria" (and Bavarians), arguably for 
Kohl’s last stand, should the need arise! 

The Chancellor may bank his hopes 
mainly on Herr Waigel as Finance Minis- 
ter (the sixth CSU portfolio); journalists 
in Bonn arc more likely to welcome the 
transfer of Hans (“Johnny”) Klein from 
Development Aid to chief government 
spokesman. 

In comparison with the modest grades 
the Chancellor has been awarded for his 
Cabinet reshuffle as a whole the response 
to Herr Klein’s new job was so overwhel- 
mingly positive that he was almost inun- 
dated in praise before even taking over as 
Minister of State at the Press and Infor- 
mation Office. 

At the Development Aid Ministry, 
which he had headed since March 1987, 
lie was at best an also-ran. with n reputa- 
tion Tor being a keen CSU man but hard- 
ly a political heavyweight. 

He always cuts a cheerful figure with 
his designer bow tie, his distinctive 
beard, his reputation for kissing the lad- 
ies' hands and as a right-wing heckler in 
the Bundestag. 

Why. then, were the media so looking 
forward to him as chief government spo- 
kesman? His predecessor’s performance 
was part of the answer. 

No-one who worked in Bonn during 
Friedhelm Ost’s four-year term as chief 
government spokesman will forget in a 
hurry how a man who was so close to the 
horse’s mouth, as it were, managed to say 
so little with such poor judgement. 

Johnny Klein is widely hoped, as Hel- 
mut Kohl’s fourth government spokes- 
man in six and a half years, to do a better 
job of outlining and interpreting the 
Bonn government's policy. 

Everyone who remembers his per- 
formance as interpreter of what Franz 
Josef Strauss had in mind as Bavarian 
Premier and CSU leader will agree that 


Herr Klein should do his new job well. In 
the 1970s he contributed substantially 
toward putting across to the press, espe- 
cially the non-Bavarian press, the finer 
points of CSU policy. 

In the days before and after the notor- 
ious 1976 Bad Kreuth decision by the 
CSU to go it alone if need be (after 30 
years in joint national harness with the 
CDU). and while Herr Strauss ran as 
CpU/CSU candidate for Chancellor in 
1979-80, Herr Klein plied journalists 
who expected the CSU to behave seri- 
ously as a political parly with closer in- 
sights into party policy. 

His aim was “to say everything, includ- 
ing the truth." The CSU had no objec- 
tions. It was always appreciative of the 
public interest he stimulated on its be- 
half. 

He has been an image-maker by trade 
ever since serving Ludwig Erhard in 
1 965 ns press liaison officer in his last 
general election campaign. 

He really came into his own as chief 
press officer at the 1972 Munich Olym- 
pics, putting Munich on the map all over 
the world. 

He even succeeded in presenting his 
fellow-countrymen as charming, enter- 
taining people. 

Bui until Palestinian terrorists wrought 
havoc at the Games everyone else at Mu- 
nich was first-rate too. 

Hans-Jochen Vogel was the best may- 
or an Olympic city had ever had. Joachim 
Fuchsherger was the finest stadium an- 
nouncer the world had ever heard. The 
athletes were the most magnificent, the 
hostesses the most beautiful, the weather 
the most glorious. Everything was just 
right, and so was Johnny Klein. 

But what is right today? Herr Klein 
will have his work cut out if he is to make 
people forget all the absurdities of Chan- 
cellor Kohl’s decisions. 

Government spokesmen used to be 
chosen from the ranks of the civil or di- 
plomatic service. Most had little difficul- 
ty in seeing themselves as self-effacing 
servants of their respective “master." 

Johnny Klein, in contrast, is no longer a 
journalist by profession. He was appointed 
in his capacity as a full-time politician. He 
is not a member of the Chancellor's party, 
the CDU, and he represents a Munich 
constituency he must nurse. 

What is more, he is running for mayor 
of Munich, which goes to the polls next 
March. 


In order to ensure that Herr Klein was 
not put to disadvantage or degraded 
while running for Oberbiiraenneister of 
the Bavarian capital. Chancellor Kohl al- 
lowed him to retain Ministerial rank. 

Yet he will be handicapped by his dual 
role as chief government .spokesman in 
Bonn and election campaigner in Mu- 
nich. Besides, he must take care not to he 
pigeonholed as “propaganda minister.” 

Public opinion is more allergic to er- 
rors of judgement today than it was in the 
early days of the Federal Republic. Kon- 
rad Adenauer was able to ssiy unpun- 
ished of his first government spokesman, 
Heinrich Box: “Whnt I really wanted was 
a democratic Goebbels, hut there seems 
to be no such thing." 

At first glance Chancellor Kohl’s 
choice of Johnny Klein seems to be a 
shrewd one. But will the CSU, as a junior 
member of the Bonn coalition, he able to 
live in the long term with the nerve-rack- 
ing idea of one of their own number “sell- 
ing" the performance of a shaky CDU 
Chancellor and bailing Herr Kohl out 
when the going gets rough? 

How long, for that matter, will the 
CDU be prepared to accept a CSU take- 
over of the Federal Press and informa- 
tion Office? 

Failing a further reshuffle, the CDU 
will no longer be represented at the helm 
of the Press and Information Office, 
where the spokesman’s first deputy is a 
Free Democrat and his second deputy a 
fellow-member of Herr Klein's CSU. 

An old friend who would hear nothing 
of such doubts dismissed them with the 
comment: “Johnny Klein is the right 
choice.” 

But that is is no longer enough. He 
must now prove a jack of all trades. What 
other explanation is there for the vague 
hope that he will turn the tide and see the 
Chancellor safely through the 18 June 
elections to the European Parliament 
and into 1990, a general election year, 
with every prospect of retaining power? 

Herr Klein is not all that impressed by 
this prospect but keenly aware of the im- 
portance that is suddenly attached to 
him. “Nothing," he says, “would be worse 
for me than to see the laurels that arc- 
now being wreathed for me will in a few 
weeks' time." 

He has no trouble with journalists. He 
can handle them. His problem is the 
Chancellor. 

In a relationship with the press that 
was detached from the outset Helmut 
Kohl has long felt overwhelmed by a 
sense of mistrust. 

He has never succeeded in arriving at a 
satisfactory style of working or sal is fac- 
tory speaking terms with the media. 

“An exemplary feature of his chilly and 
reserved attitude toward the media," 
wrote Kurt Becker (who himself had 



perspective 

Change with 
stability 

i 

in Europe? 



Off the blockB at the 
Johnny Klein. 

served Helmut Schmidt ns chief go-,; 
mem spokesman for 14 months] 
Friedhelm Ost’s appointment, “is 
drastic decline that has occurred it 
importance of the government sp 
man under Chancellor Kohl. 

“Yet in Bonn the chief goveran 
spokesman has traditionally hetam 
who enjoyed a special relationship t 
trust and confidence with the C.W 
lor." 

Friedhelm Osl. Herr Klein’s prti'. 
sor, was a member of Chancellor! 
kitchen Cabinet. But the unconi 
loyally he showed toward the Chan, 
did not allow him the leeway hem 
to outline and explain the Chaim 
policy to others. 

When Helmut Kohl was unable w 
plain the political context andwrt 
his government’s decisions under." 
able to a wider public. Herr Osin;: 
able to offset these drawbacks byte-* 
jitrating u grasp of the subject and:-- 
e nt i ng Pack ground knowledge. 

He made do with c\i\diphrascs 
which journalists in Bonn had t 
ceased to pay heed. 

Johnny Klein is not the type ton 
his work with Herr Kohl’s backr* 
hoys at the Chancellor’s Office so « 
ously as to forget politics in the wid 
sense. 

Whether the Chancellor will haves: 
ficient confidence in him to allow hi® 0 
“un hindered access to official flows'^ 
formation" Kurt Becker felt to her- 
pensiible is another mallei'. 

That remains to be seen, anil & 
Becker's 1985 assessment sounds:’ 
thing but a hopeful note. 

“Under Helmut Kohl." he f 
“there is no longer any sign of surt# 
erosity." 

Yei Johnny Klein has survived .« 
blows of fate. He prefers telling 
Continued on pag* 6 
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W hen the Cold War began, its main 
concern was Germany and the 
countries east »f Germany. 

- Now ilmi ideological confrontation 
is gradually being replaced by classic 
power rivalry, the question of the fate 
of whnt was once viewed as a kind of 
"interjacent" European region arises 
anew. 

The Soviet Union has an interest in 
ensuring that the Stalinist cordon snni - 
tain of 1944/45 does not turn into an 
earthquake zone; the West has an in- 
terest in introducing movement to the 
“concrete block.” 

Otherwise, East-West dialogue 
could break down overnight, since ne- 
gotiations on arms and doctrines alone 
arc not enough to shape a political or- 
der. 

Following arms control, conflicts in 
the periphery, bilateral bones of con- 
tention between the superpowers, and 
human l ights eastern Central Europe 
will increasingly become a major item 
mi the agenda of world politics. 

A new report by the Rand Corpora- 
tion in Santa Monica, the most import- 
ant 'think-tank” in the United Stoles, 
describes the problem: “Instability in 
caster Europe probably entails the 
greatest risk of an extensive upheaval 
in international politics. 

The report continues: 

“How can self-determination be 
achieved for these countries and how 
can the military threat assocated with 
the massive military presence of the 
Soviet Union be reduced and at the 
same time the possibility prevented of 
a Soviet military intervention which 
could disrupt the process of reform in 
the Soviet Union and in Eastern Eu- 
rope, cause conflicts in the western al- 
liance and jeopardise peace in Eu- 
rope?” 

The Bush Administration is current- 
ly preoccupied with. similar questions. 

Answers are being considered which 
were known as the “Sonnenfeldl doc- 
trine” during the first phase of detente 
and which were forwarded by the Har- 
vard historian Richard Pipes in the na- 
tional security council during the brief 
Andropov era: a tacit agreement on 
mutual restraint,' an agreement by, the 
East not to intervene and an agreement 
by the West not to capitalise on the si- 
tuation. 

A new Yalta? The warning comes 
from Europe, The Yalta myth main- 
tains that the agreement divided the 
world. . 

In reality, however, the British and 
the Americans employed the, ''Declara- 
tion' on Liberated Europe”, against 
Stalin to save what could be saved. 

Yalta is not an argument against pol- 
itical dialogue. It 1 is, however, protest 
against possibly bypassing the Euro- 
peans when making decisions: : 

The western alliance must - conduct 
the strategic dialogue in unison,* albeit 
with differing roles. 

Otherwise it would only lead tb divi- 




sion in the West and to uncertainty in 
the East. 

It should also be recalled that there 
is plenty of experience with past con- 
flicts and their settlement, ranging 
from the West's policy on Berlin to the 
Federal Republic of Germany’s 
Deutschlandpolitik. 

All this must become a part and a 
means of the comprehensive western 
policy on Eastern Europe which has 
yet to be elaborated. 

The security component can no 
longer be the sole, determinant ele- 
ment. It must, however, provide a safe- 
guarding framework. 

,A link can be established between 
far-reaching change in the conditions 
and structures of European security 
and the granting of greater autonomy 
to the national and states of Eastern 
Europe — moving even as far as a for- 
mal renunciation by the Kremlin of the 
Brezhnev doctrine of the limited sover- 
eignty of socialist states. 

The negotiations oil confidence- 
building and conventional stability in 
Europe could be highly significant if 
they make cross-frontier troop move- 
ments such us those in 1956 in Budnp- 
cst and 1968 in. Prague more difficult 
or even impossible. 

The time has come for the West to 
demand a serious political price for the 
economic services it renders. 

Why is not possible to offset the var- 
ious currencies of power against each 
other, the economic strength of the 
West against the military strength of 
the East? 

Both superpowers already practice 
litis approach in regional conflicts out- 
side Europe. Fundamental difficulties, 
however, remain. 

Henry Kissinger claimed that, in the 
thud analy-i'. psaec s.m "id) he seal- 
ed by hegemony or a balance of power. 

In Kissinger’s own words: “There is 
no other way. Yet we are too isolation- 
ist for hegemony, and wc were always 
too moralistic for the balance of power. 
This is the crux of our difficulties." 

As former security adviser and Se- 
cretary of State Kissinger had plenty of 
opportunities to take a closer look at 
America's problem with the aspect of 
balance. 

Today, however, a dynamic rather 
than static balance of power is the ob- 
jective, which makes things much more 

difficult. 

Stalin's cordon sanitaire cannot con- 
tinue in its present form. 

All the facts speak against this: 
Gorbachov’s revolution from above as 
well as the unrest from below in the old 
countries of eastern Central Europe. 

Yet a dismantling of the Soviet em- 
pire runs contrary to Gorbachov's log- 
ic. On the contrary, any weakness at 
the periphery would have repercus- 
sions in the centre and make the up- 
heaval of the Communist systein un- 
predictable. ' . ’ 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union 
can only become a modern world pow- 
er if it firids the strength to develop a 
security policy which does not see 

tanks as its last resort. 

The big question for the East and West 
today, therefore, is whether change and 
stability in eastern Central Europe can be 
combined without endangering the secur- 
ity interests of East and West. 

Between the Elbe and the Bug the 
decision may be taken between on 
whether- there is simply a strategic 
break between East and West or 
whether a reliable order can be esta- 
blished for a fragile coritineht. 

Michael Snirmer 
■ (Frankfurter Allgeinelne Zeilung 
Mr Deutschland! 29 April 1 989) 


m 

German reunification ‘not an 


option 9 


veteran observer 


H is friends regarded him as the 
clear-sighted critic of American 
“Ostpolitik" after 1 945; in the circle of 
the great foreign policy thinkers of the 
USA he ranked as an outsider. 

At the age of 85 George Kcnnan is 
back — not self-opinionated, but satis- 
fied that his former theses come pretty 
close to today’s political realities. 

An appearance before the Senate’s 
Foreign Policy Committee in Washing- 
ton was followed by an essay on “The 
German Prublcm”, which he wrote fur 
the Institute of German Current Af- 
fairs Studies at the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The advice of the wise authority on 
the Soviet Union front Princeton is 
again much sought-after now that the 
transformations in the USSR and in 
Enstcrn Europe as well as European 
unification efforts cast a different light 
on this theories. 

Only in the White House, which ig- 
nored him altogether during the past 
decade, has Kcnnan been unable to 
Find any sign of a consideration of a 
fundamentally, new stance by Nuio “in 
view of the recent changes in the So- 
viet Union." 

Kcnnan criticises the fact that Mos- 
cow’s disarmament initiatives have 
generally met with hesitant and res- 
trained responses in the West. 

This indicates that “the western cap- 
itals see more risk, than op port unities 
in such iiiiliulives." 

In his rreutisc for the Hopkins Insti- 
tute, which Kcnnan characterises as 
“personal opinions", he lists a number 
of reasons why his advice was not in 
demand in Washington. 

After the Berlin blockade in 1949 a 
western stance was needed un Ger- 
many. 

Part withdrawal 




Kennan’s advocated a proposal 
which “included an at least limited 
withdrawal of both western and Soviet 
forces from the centre of Germany and 
which would have enabled the setting 
up of a kind of all-German govern- 
ment, albeit neutral and demilitarised, 
in the region concerned.' 9 

At that time he already felt that this 
would be a more promising approach 
in the interests of the "longer-term in- 
terests of Europe", whereas the ap- 
proach actually adopted — the fqunda^ 
lion of a separate West 'German state 
— would only cement the division of 
the continent for an Indefinite period. 

Had he knowp at the time that 
others in Washington were already 
considering West Germany’s rearma- 
ment and its possible membership of 
Nato his rejection would have been 
“even stronger." 

„ Kennan’s early ideas were steam- 
rollered by events. Today, however, 
the problems he addressed: arc again 
highly relevant, 

In 1966 he wrote in his memoirs 
that “if Eastern European countrios 
should one day insistently demand a 
kind of reintegration into the com- 
munity of Europe In general, mid if the 
nature of their relations <with The So- 


viet Union is such as to permit this to 
take place peacefully, the limitations 
of the arrangements of 1 949 (division) 
and 1955 (decision on Nato member- 
ship) would become immediately ap- 
parent...” 

Today, the former diplomat can no 
longer imagine a demilitarised and 
neutralised Germany. 

He is convinced that the reunifica- 
tion of Germany is "simply not an op- 
tion in the foreseeable future.” 

In his opinion, in view of the greater 
room to manoeuvre afforded to East- 
ern European countries Following 
Gorbachov’s reforms, the increasingly 
more difficult yet hotter relationship 
between the GDR and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and the growing 
convergence of the European Com- 
munity it is more advisable to seek a 
solution to the German Question with- 
in a European framework. 

Kcnnan also feels that it “Europea- 
nisation" is also the only hopeful solu- 
tion for the divided city of Berlin. 

Herbert Winkler 

(Nurnhergcf Niiclirtuliivii, 24 April l WM 


Spokesman Klein 

Continued from page 4 
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in Munich and Bunn. 

He was bom mi I I July 1931 in 
Mnhrisch-Schdnau. Sudeten Germany, 
in what lie calls “the A uMrn-Ba vartan 
region former Bavarian Premier Al- 
fons Go p pel saw a** the home of the 
fourth Bavarian race." 

His lather died when he was unly a 
few weeks old; his mother died when 
he was 13, just after they had been 
evacuated. 

As a boy he was trained as a last- 
ditch Werwolf by the SS Brandenburg 
Division, learning how to handle ex- 
plosives and Wehrmachi firearms. 


After the war he was sentenced to 
20 years’ hard labour by the Czechs, 
but expelled after serving nine months 
on a farm. 

Johnny Klein today is a self-made 
man. His political credo, he says, is 
freedom, democracy and the free-mar- 
ket economy. They are concepts he 
feels mean something. 

When the going gets tougher he re- 
lies on even more clear-cut principles. 
"First, I am punctual: second, I keep 
my shoes shined; third, 1 don't drink; 
and fourth. I force myself to be disci- 
plined in what l say when it really mat* 
ters." 

• ■ 

is one to envisage him as part of 
Chancellor Kohl's last stand? He feels 
it is an amusing idea, and he is certain- 
ly a shrewd choice for the job. 

Whnt is more; the potted biography 
of the new chief government spokes- 
man in Bonn testifies to greater deter- 
mination to survive than Helmut 
Kohl's opponents may : be able to im- 

Nina.Grunenberg . 

(DluZtil, Hamburg, 21 April 1WV) 
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Spring report brings touch of summer 

after a winter of discontent 


T lie. traditional spring report of the 
economic research institutes has 
appeared at just the right time for the 
Bonn government, which Is hardly being 
snowed under with success. 

The institutes praised the government 
on its first working day after the cabinet 
reshuffle. 

It said that economic and financial 
policies applied in .the past year had 
contributed to strengthening economic 
development. 

The institutes predicted a growth rate 
of three per cent for this year. 

But there were also warnings.. The 
economists warned against restrictive 
money policies, which could lead to set- 
backs in the economy. 

This passage could casiy lead to mis- 
understandings. The pundits are not 
here counselling a policy of letting 
things largely fend for themselves. 

The idea, that the money supply 
should not be measured too precisely, is 
only meaningful if the institutes' remin- 
der to enlarge the room for manouevre 
for providing goods and services is takr 
cn seriously. 

It is this second point which is igno- 
red to a large extent in the discussion 
about the appropriate money supply. 

Hero consideration must he given al- 
so to tlie appeal to employers and em- 
ployed not to gear themselves to an ac- 
celeration in inflation in wage negoti- 
ations. 

What should the government do if the 
economy is going to develop in a res- 
trained manner in 1 990? 

The government must primarily find 
its way back to consistent policies. Per- 
formances such as that about withhold- 
ing tax (first introducing it, then su- 
spending it) or the indecision about the 
merger of Daimler-Benz with MBB (for 
three years, the FDP pressed for the 
takeover and then they rejected it) are 
not likely to win public trust or streng- 
then the, faith of companies in finance 
and economic policies. 

This trust matters for, primarily with 
an eye to the single European market, it 
will be easier for companies from 1993 
onwards to move abroad, if they are not 
happy with the sitution in the Federal 
Republic. 

Despite all prophecies of doom the 
Federal Republic is a good place to 
manufacture and do business. The re- 
port confirmed that German manufac- 
turers are competitive and that, in the 
meantime, they arc likely to remain so. 

The high level of training, good in- 
frastructure, social stability, legal pro- 
tection and the free transfer of capital 
are not easily available in other coun- 
tries. 

Research and development invest- 
ment is up to international standards. 
The economists tvho drew up the report 
pointed out that the volume of invest- 
ment showed that this was how compan- 
ies saw things. 

. The predicted increase in equipment 
investment from seven to eight per cent 
showed that companies wanted to be at 
the ready for a long period of growth. 
The latest Bundesbank monthly re- 


port shows a continuous high level of 
West German direct investment in other 
countries. 

But this export of cash, which front a 
biased viewpoint is seen as a flight of 
capital from time to time, should be re- 
garded as investment in the mainten- 
ance of the Federal Republic as a suit- 
able location for manufacturing activit- 
ies — at least within an international 
economics context. 

Most direct investment goes into 
countries to which West German com- 
panies export. It serves as a means for 
consolidating their presence in markets 
and helps to overcome trade restric- 
tions. 

Distribution and service networks 
have to be built up and it is natural that 
an export-oriented country should loc- 
ate some of its production close to mar-; 
kets where sales are made. It is a good 
thing to secure outlets through foreign 
investment. 

But the Federal Republic must re- 
main an attractive location for produc- 
tion, because exporting jobs will lead to 
under-employment in the Federal Re- 
public. 

Seen from an international econom- 
ics point of view it is also important how 
investment and possibilities for employ- 


ment are distributed. Otherwise Ion 
much will be asked of the mobility fac- 
tor among working people. 

The institutes rightly urge extensive 
corporation tax reform. That should he 
on the agenda of the next legislative pe- 
riod, but compnnies still do not know 
which taxes will be changed and how 
they will be altered. 

Furthermore subsidies should be re- 
duced extensively. This would not only 
be meaningful front an economic policy 
point of view, it would also help to re- 
duce tensions with partners abroad. 

Subsidies have become the ammuni- 
tion for trade wars. This is, of course, 
true not just for the Federal Republic. 

The development of prices conceals 
the danger that real private consumer 
demand is not increasing so markedly. 

The decrease in capacity utilisation in 
the coming year could mean that in 
1 990 there will be less investment. 

This could lead to a reduction of im- 
ports, while exports would perceptibly 
increase, according to the economists. If 
this were to happen it would mean an 
increase in the size of the export sur- 
plus. 

The third stage of tax relief, which 
comes into effect in 1990, could be the 
trump card the government lias up its 


Joy over scrapped tax, but how 


will deficit be made up? 


T he government has not only decided 
to suspend the 10-per-eeni with- 
holding tax on interest income until 
joint European Community regulations 
are proposed, but it has eliminated it 
from its fiscal plans. 

In doing so, the government has 
quashed one. of its most unpopular 
pieces of legislation. This follows two 
things: one. the onset of shock after the 
latest election defeats; and, two, pres- 
sure from the commercial banks, insur- 
ance companies and even the central 
bank, the Bundesbank. 

The new Finance Minister, Theo 
Waigel, does not have the time to trim 
the law to cut the cost of collecting the 
tax and to exempt small savers entirely. 

Instead of improving what was worth 
improving, the government has simply 
shelved the idea. 

Many will celebrate the backdown 
and will be pleased at the way things 
have turned out — hot least the Opposi- 
tion. Rarely has a Bonn government 
presented such an easy target. 

The jubilation ignores the fact that 
four billion marks will now have to be 
made up elsewhere. 

If the coalition believes it cannot tax 
income from property any more, then 
another source must be tapped — and 
there is no doubt that will involve sec- 
tions of the population that are less cap- 
able of defending themselves from an 

onslaught of this kind. 

At first glance many may see Waigel's 
back-down, in view of the wide-spread 
displeasure about it, as an instance of 
the proper functioning of democracy in 
the Federal Republic. , 

On a second glance the situation- is 
quite different. It is rather a 'capitulation 


before the mismanagement of the Fin- 
ance Ministry and before the surge of 
cash fleeing across the country's fronti- 
ers — a capitulation in any event with 
fatal consequences for taxpayer honesty 
and for the growing together of the Eu- 
ropean Community. 

The principles of stability and effi- 
ciency in taxation have fallen dui of the 
running. CSU general-secretary Huber 
once praised the tax as “a contribution 
to greater fairness in tux collection.” 

People who have no hope of escaping 
tax liability will have to pay up. It is al- 
most as if the police only pursued lame 
footpads. 

The Bonn back-down has done little 
practical good in other sectors. 

In the first place the uncertainty, un- 
doubtedly created by the introduction 
of the withholding tax, has not been re- 
moved by its suspension. 

At nn EC level tax harmonisation will 
remain on the agenda for years to come, 
and investors have the example of Aus- 
tria before t|iem, .where withholding tax 
is being applied fpr the second time. 

In the seqond place bank secrecy, 
which was given the fo^ce of law in : the 
course, of the introduction of withhold- 
ing tax. continues to exist in its strictest 
form. 

, ■ * i 1 

Investors must see this additional as- 
surance from Waigel as a sly invitation 
not to be too precise in their declaration 
of interest income. ,> 

Many an upright tradesman will ac- 
cept what ii true for interest as being-al- 
so true for the fruits of his labours; Why 
should he let the tax. office have any- 
thing to do with what he earns to a grea- 
ter,. or a. lesser degree after working 
hours, if others, who earn cash while 
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sleeve, ir growth is to be long- 
then employers, employed andp 
cuns must be prepared to be mon 
iblc. 

It is not sufficient if the govern; 

calls for that from employers'^ 

ed, who argue tirelessly about the d 

ration of the working week.ftew! 

sanct nature of the weekend aril 

operating limes nf machines. 

They must themselves make eff 

deregulate. The way preparation 

been handled for late-opening for 

docs not give confidence that tLi 

been accepted. , . 

v Car! Gra j f/ofcr. 

(Frankfurter AlljicineineZa >' 
Dciilscllhillil. Af:t< 

they arc fast asleep, do nnihtyt: 
it? This is Bonn's special cnimSri' 
to 1 taxpayer honesty and tbfi' 
against moonlighting. 

To abolish withholding fax ar 
point of time, when officials in lii 
sels are trying to hammer out guL 
lines for withholding lax. shows a U 
of sensitivity for European affairs. 

A country like France simply c 
not afford m have all harriers fan 
movement of capital pulled do* 1 
long as other EC countries in fan 1 
away with taxing interest income. 

By hacking down on withholdicfD 
Bonn has done a disservice loth* 1 ' 
crnlisulinn of cupitnl markets. 

Certainly the introduction of- 
tax was not n glorious chapter if 1 
history of the Finance Ministry. 

Ministry officials still do not^ 
properly how relevant regulation^ 
crate in detail in Britain andSvii* 
lund; on the contrary, they bd( f 
they could do without the expert* 1 
other countries had gained in “ 
Field. ■' ' , 

The consequence <was a serf* , 
bungles, even up to. the introjp^ 
the tax at the beginning of thep' ' 

No real efforts were mad^W^T. 
rise people in this country ^WjJ 

nificance and- the considerate ayn* 

les of interest income, and to explain, 
matter to people. '» ' , . 

- Nor was anything -done^ tp-.bnnj 
for discussion the system 1 of 1®*“^ 
tracer notes, basically more rigi<V 
In the USA and Holland, for exam# 
Compared with these measures •_ 
holding tax would seem to be a vdl 
nor evil, » ■ '» ' 1 

■ By abolishing the tax no 1 pwj 
have been solved which ex^ted-W^, 
was - introdqced.. Abolishing it-lW^S? 
compromised, the former F * Da P. oe %. 
ister, and now Defence Minister,' ' 
hard Stoltenberg. .f r v 

GerrfiZf/air/gSj 

' (SUddauigcheZeliung, Mgnicht?^ I 


When Daimler-Benz returned to motor 
racing' last year after an absence of 33 
ytiars, its Mercedes cars were painted 
dark blue. This year, they have gone 
back to silver, the colour that raced to 
victory in the days when Caracciola and 
Fangio were at the wheel. The Sftubcr- 
Merccdcs team (Daimler-Benz has 
linked up with Swiss carmarker Peter 
Sauber) is not in Formula 1 but in the 
prototype Held where teams arc backed 
by makers of cars driven on the roads. 
Formula 1 racetracks have long ceased 
to be test circuits for assembly line mod- 
els. But Daimler-Benz says it will have no 
choice to turn to the publicity-hogging 
Formula 1 if success in prototype racing 
is not accompanied by a lot of publicity. 
This story was written by Michael Pe- 
tersen for Siuttgart er Zel/mig. 

B ehind the pits at Suzuka, Jnpnn, 
Daimler-Benz’s Bernd Harling was 
told to his face by a Tokyo journalist: 

“You would probably rather see our 
Japanese racing cars painted white with a 
rising sun on their bonnets." 

He wasn’t far wrong; the Japanese jour- 
nalist was merely taking the Mercedes 
racing philosophy to its logical conclu- 
sion. 

"Wc have no interest in keeping the 
flag flying." Harling says. What he and 
Daimler-Benz want is to see the Mer- 
cedes star reign supreme on the world's 


racetracks. Says Harling, in charge of 
marketing Mercedes motor racing suc- 
cesses: 

“There has to be more to it than just 
helping our engineers to make a success 
of their secret love affair with motor rac- 
ing.” 

So Mercedes first past the chequered 
flag all over the world, followed by cars in 
the Japanese livery, must surely be just 
what Daimler-Benz executives would like 
to see on the quiet. 

The Mercedes racing colour is silver, 
as it was before (and after) the Second 
World War. As Harling admitted to near- 
ly LOO Japanese journalists: 

“We have re-entered tlie running to 
make sure that the legendary motor rac- 
ing successes of the Mercedes Silver Ar- 
rows is not forgotten." 

Daimler-Benz still benefits from mem- 
ories of the superb career successes of 
Mercedes drivers such ns Rudolf Carac- 
ciola, Hermann Lang, Karl Kling and Ju- 
an Manuel Fangio. 

Last season’s dark blue livery of the 
Sauber Mercedes equipe in Year One of 
Daimler-Benz’s return to motor racing af- 
ter a break of 33 years was thus little 

more than a primer. 

In March, at this year’s Genevn motor 
show, Daimler-Benz’s Werner Niefer is- 
sued instructions to “spray ’em silver.” 

This order by the company’s No. 2 puts 
the Mercedes team under very heavy 
pressure. The Silver Arrows have a repu- 
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Behind every Porsche, there's a silver Mercedes. 

(Photo: Michael Petersen) 


tation (not entirely true, of course) of 
never having lost a race. Defeat would 
sadly dent this reputation for invincibility. 

Four kilograms of silver paint on each 
of the Sauber Mercedes prototype sports 
cars are merely the icing on the cake of 
plans to resurrect past duels between 
lending motor manufacturers on ihe 
world’s racing circuits. 

In the 1930s or 1950s hundreds of 
thousands of fans keenly followed the 
progress of the Mercedes, Auto Union, 
Alfa Romeo, Mascrati or Jaguar teams. 

Mercedes today is keen to beat teams 
backed by leading carmakers, as opposed 
to what Daimler-Benz director Jurgen 
Hubbert refers to as sausage or cigarette 
brands. 

The Stuttgnrt carmaker feels Formula 
I racing is predominated by the slickers 
of sponsors who have little nr nothing to 

do with the motor industry. 

That is one reason why Daimler-Benz 
have decided first to compete in the 
sporting prototype circus. 

Grand prix races have grown steadily 
more popular while the prototype season 
has been one long and boring succession 
of Porsche wins. 

It has not been professionally marketed 
either. Bernie Ecclestone, who rules the 
roost in Formula 1 racing, promised to 
keep an eye on the prototypes, but has yet 

to do so to any great effect. 

Wins that go unnoticed while grand 
prix racing hogs the headlines are not 
what Daimler-Benz have in mind. Should 
the Silver Arrows win, but without the 
publicity that is envisaged, Mercedes will 
have no choice but to go in for Formula 1 
racing. 

Yet on the grand prix circuit drivers, 
not manufacturers, are in the limelight, 
and racetracks have long ceased to be the 
testbed for assembly-line models. 

“Everything can be put through its 
paces on the works testbed," says Her- 
mann Hiereth, Daimler-Benz prototype 
project manager. 

“Even so, .work under pressure of the 
next raging deadline and the keener moti- 
vation of engineers anxious to. see. their 
car first past the chequered Bag lead to 
swifter results.” 

Daimler-Benz executives are also ex- 
pecting there to, be a greater sense of 
pride on the assembly line after a wee- 
kend when the Mercedes team has 
notched up victories in its racing silver. 

Carpiakers are already showing keener 
interest in Ihe prototype category. In their 
comeback at .Suzuka, Japan, the Silver 
Arrows swept In first and second to beat 
Jaguar, Toyota, Nis^an, Mazda and privr 
ate Porsche teams. , 

Memories of the twofold ip.54. win in 
France by Fangio and Kling naturally 
, came to mind. BMW are now seriously 
considering joining the fray. 


In the first four races of the Germnn 
season, in which Daimler-Benz arc invest- 
ing roughly half their eight-digit racing 
budget, BMW M3s have three times 
shown Mercedes 190s a dean pair of rear 
lights. 

Even Honda, with n superb image 
earned in a succession of Formula I wins, 
niny switch competitions in a hid to bent 
Daimler-Benz, the world's oldest motor 
manufacturer. 

Despite the enormous Mercedes poten- 
tial it would normally have taken much 
more lime and hard work to convert a pol- 
icy decision by the Daimler-Benz hoard 
into a successful Silver Arrows venture. 

Mercedes can count itself lucky that Pe- 
ter Sauber, the Swiss racing carmaker, de- 
cided in 1 484 to try a Mercedes VS Turbo 
in a chassis of his own, arguing that "every- 
one uses Porsche engines.” 

The Mei cedes engine is based on tlie 
engine that made such a difference to the 
performance of (he world record -winning 
Cl 11 in 1979. 

Daimler-Benz engineers were assigned 
to looking after the five-litre turbo engine 
for Mercedes customer Peter Sauber. who 
says: “I had a staff of eight, including a se- 
cretary." 

They worked tor him from I9N4, sacrif- 
icing many a day’s holiday. Yet officially 
Daimler-Benz would have nothing to do 
with motor racing. 

By 1986, and definitely by 1987. the 
Sauber Mercedes was able to hold its own 
— even though shafts broke and the transr 
mission of the 800-hp engine found the 
going tough. 

Mercedes engineers soon dealt with 
these shortcomings. A most important 
aspect was the fund of racing know-how 
and experience the firm had at its disposal. 

The Silver Arrow’s return would hove 
been a much more difficult proposition 
had it not been for Peter Sauber in Hinwil, 
near Zurich. 

With Daimler-Benz backing Sauber has 
grown from virtually a one-man show to a 
payroll of 40, as against the Daimler-Benz 
payroll of 340,000 all over the world. 

Yet he has something' to offer that 
Daimler-Benz cannot call their own: a 
small, flexible and experienced team that 
makes and runs racing cars. 

Even so, Daimler-Benz are more than a 
mere engine supplier, which is what Hon- 
da are to McLaren, for instance. 

‘Peter Sauber (Tm a Daimler man”) and 
his firm are increasingly being taken over 
by Mercedes. 

Daimler-Benz cannot afford to wenr 
other people's laurels — and have no' In- 
tention of doing so. So there can be no 
question of Daimler-Benz commissioning 
a racing engine for the 1990s frpm 
Porsche. "Then" snys Hermann Hiereth, 
‘’everyone would say Daimler have : ihe 
Continued on page 8 
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Daimler merger 
bid still 
not decided 

■ 


The cartel authority has rejected the 
proposed controversial merger between 
Daimler-Benz and Messerschmitt- 
Bdlkow-Blohm. But the decision is not 
final. The parties can appeal to the 
Economics Minister. The case has been 
complicated by the fact that the planned 
takeover, which would produce a mega- 
group with annual sales amounting (o 
almost 4 per cent of Germany's GNP, 
was first mooted as a result of govern- 
ment encouragement. Klaus Peter 
Krause picks up the story for the Frank- 
furter Allgtmeine Zeltung. 

T he cartel authority has done what 
the inw dictated and forbidden the 
merger of Daimler-Benz and Mes- 

scr.schmiit-Bolkow-Blohm. 

The decision is in line with public 
opinton and with the view of many who 
professionally have to deal with matters 

of competition. 

The merger would involve two giant 

groups in the (urges! amalgamation ever 
in Germany. 

When Daimler took over AEG there 
whs discussion about “size itself,” and 
llicre were calls for fundamental pro- 
hibitions against mergers of this size. 

Where there is such a powerful con- 
centration of economic power one can- 

r* n IS ? Cd for lhinki "8 that it is a 
threat. But economic power does not 

necessarily have to be a power for evil. 

d I! 01 b u d,src 8 ardcd or underes- 
timated that the merger can create, en- 
liven or maintain competition. 

A giant Daimler/MBB deals with 
markets which stretch all over the 
world, particularly markets concerned 
with aviation, space and defence. 

Daimler/MBB must compete with or- 
ganisations which have a similar econ- 
omic clout, behind which as well their 
are state interests with the tax-payers’ 
financial potential. P y 

„J? hrCakdown Of “vert almost mon- 
Potions of economic giants, or 

indtn/nH r '“"‘P* 1 ’ ex,s,in 8 or possible 

1 d °” " ol redu “ ram pc- 
tition hut promotes it. v 

Anyone who bears that in mind must 
oleraie that two organisations such as 

become" a " d MBB forces and 

This giant can preserve powerful en- 
treprenurial initiatives of a dynnmic ma- 
nagement and appear on the world mar- 
kei as an aggressive competitor. 

Obviously the success aimed for is as 
uncertain as the future itself. But possi- 
ble failure should not be the reason for 

“ 8 ‘° com P° nies ‘o refrain from 
trying to be successful. 

Reasonable reservations against a 
giant group arc only predictions like the 
reasonable hopes which are linked to it. 

In this respect “size itself” is not in- 
evitably represen sih Ic. In this respect a 
giant merger such as the Daimler/MBB 

ca«m ?h»,1 ""I bc prohibi,cd ^ 'he 
Cason thalg such a merger creates a 

giant organisation. creates a 

The merger should not he prohibited 

hi 7 USC ° f ' tS Shccr sizc cvcn “flcr 
application of merger controls. 

Ihoritv for S ° S « imp,e f ° r lhc cartel au- 
thority for good reasons. The new con- ■ 

g omeratc. which comes into being with 

the merger, operates with many differ- 


ent companies on many different mar- 
kets. The authority must sound out 
these markets individually to discover 
whether the merger creates or streng- 
thens market dominance. 

The authority has found that this is 
the case and has prohibited the merger. 

Nevertheless competition must not 
be limited by this because current legis- 
lation confirms the merged firms ac- 
quire market domination. 

Much more important is how they act 
m the marketplace: do they limit 
competition through their conduct, for 
instance through contracts which put up 
obstacles to outsider competition, cutt- 
ing out potential competitors and so 
cu rtailing the freedom of competition. 

ft is also decisive whether and to what 
extent the state limits the freedom of 
competition. Does the state make it ea- 
sier or possible to gain a dominating po- 
sition m the market or promote conduct 
that restrains competition. 

State limitations on the freedom of 
competition are just as numerous and 
damaging as limitations in the private 
sector. The most important barriers to 
market access are created by the state. 

In this respect competition would be 
helped a lot more if the state were to re- 
move us own limitations, instead of act- 
ing against imagined or real limitations 
in the private sector with regulations. 

In this respect the current merger 
controls are like shooting at sparrows 
with canon, making merger control 

legislation at this point of doubtful va- 
lue. 

This causes doubt as to whether it 

Mn k o S SC " Se P rohibilin 8 ‘he Daimler/ 
MBB merger in line with this legisla- 
tion. 6 

Furthermore the state is almost the 
only dent in the market for defence 

s " ,hsl competition hardly 
stv Can the merger then limit the 

competition which is not there in the 
first place? 

Looked at in this light would it not be 
an error against the social system” if 
Economic Affairs Minister Helmut 


Lots of internal combustio 

over price of gasoline 

F ven[s pf ‘he past few duys will awaken intind. particularly for n,..,,,! t 
Utmemoncs which had been almost for- over into Europe, and Ims plisfr 
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Haussmann were not to approve the 
merger? he could do this for other 
grounds demanded by law. 

But this merger case is unfortunately 
more complicated. It is not going to take 
place because Daimler and MBB them- 
selves see us entreprenurial advantages 
but because they were forced into it by 

politicians in control. 

Behind this there is the (acceptable) 

motive of unburdening the state of the 

financial risks involving the Airbus. 

Behind this there are also industrial 

policy motives and therein lies the mis- 
lake. 

The state should not form the econo- 
my according to its ideas of company, 
industry and economic structure: that is 
a matter for companies. 

If despite ail, because of the Airbus 
risks, the state becomes a merger prom- 
oter, then it cannot remain also a share- 
holder. 

So long Bavaria, Hamburg and Bre- 
men as shareholders could and would 
npply state influence on enterprenurial 
decisions Daimler/MBB could not con- 
duct themselves adequately in a busi- 
ness sense and professionally. 

cond 'bon must be ful- 
i led. If it , s not, ministnai approval is 

Inappropriate. • 

Klaus Peter Krause • 

( Frank furleh Allgemeine Zeiiung filr 
Deutschland,' 25 April 1989) 


H/memories which had been almost for- 
gotten during the past few years of plenti- 
ful energy supplies. 

For instance, getting wise to petrol 
prices of DM1.50 per litre and more; the 
heated discussion on price arrangements 
between the oil companies; and on the ac- 
tions of the cnrtcl authority. 

Now, since super-grade petrol is almost 
back to DM 1 .30, the old mistrust of the oil 
companies is revived. People talk about 
exorbitant prices and there are calls for 
boycotts against the wicked multinalion- 

aiSt 

Once more petrol is showing itself to bc 
a material which quickly ignites emotions. 

To be objective: if petrol is today so ex- 
pensive that is certajnly due to a whole 
senes of petroleum industry price in- 
creases. But it is perhaps completely for- 
gotten that the Bonn government, with its 
increase on the general tax on consump- 
tion, has contributed just as much to the 
price increase. 

Petrol was increased by 14 pfennigs at 
midnight on New Year's Eve this year. If it 
were not for the impact of this petrol 

" d ,. e ,,ard| y more expensive than 
DM J. 10 per litre. 

This obviously does not alter the fact 
that since rhe beginning of the year lhc oil 

Aisod prices by 1 6 pfen- 
nings in seven increases. 

They have not done this in the form of a 
gentlemen's agreement, when they mani- 
pulate the market over champagne mid 
caviar. 

The price increases for products such as 
petrol and heating oil are the result of 
more expensive crude and this has its orig- 
ins in shortages which have been caused 

by a multitude of factors. 

Suggestions of this sort will arouse the 
scorn of those who recall prognoses of 

worldwLde oi | surpluses well into the 
1 990s. 

That has not changed in principle, but it 
is obvious from the current state of the oil 
market that such long-term predictions do 
not exclude congestions in the short-term. 

The Organisation of Petroleum-Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC), often risible be- 
cause of its apparent powerlessness, is re- 
sponsible for one of these bottlenecks. 

Contrary to all expectations the 13 
member-states arc keeping td their agreed 

production limits of 18.5 million barrels 
per day. 

This alone would not yet have freed the 
market from its surplus position. The pres- 
ent shortage is due to some extent to pro- 
duction problems in the North Sea. 

Production from this key area for Euro- 
pean oil supplies fell by 25 per t em after 
the catastrophe on Piper Alpha and the 
explosmn on another production platform. 

haiwn ° S H t0 ^ elh ® r with the temporary 
halt to production in Alaska because of 

the disastrous oil spill in Prince William 
Sound, has not been cushioned in the 
short-term, and this time round producing 
countries outside OPEC, such as Mexico 
Denmark and the Soviet Union, have cut- 
back production. 

While on the supply side less oil has 
been extracted than usual, demand contri- 
buted to the shortage, at least as far as pet- 
roleum was concerned. K 

Due to the mild winter in central and 

northern Europe the motor car was used 

far more than is usual at this time of the 
year. ’ 

Then last but not least, over the past few 
months refining capacities in the USA 
have become barely sufficient, so that de- 


mand, particularly for p Ctro i ^ 
over into Europe, and has pils H 
pnee "f oil n, Europe’s oil cemre,^ 

This all shows that the world 
i unci ions according to the princinferf 
ter co mice ting pipelines; that fo!! 

demand factor reacts instantly tod! 
all over lhc world. ™ 

There is no question Mint the lat&, 
cs of price increases will pourT/ 
able profits into the oil compare 
rally they profit from cxcts&ta 

wherewr ihey ; .rc siamg on 

roni Texas In Louisiana, from AW 
Canada. 

But the market is such that fonl 
lime it has operated in rhe opposite! 
lion and presented the motorist 
cheap petrol. Now. in view of its * 
high, it is popular to turn to the can- 

thorny Monopolies but this will fed 
avail. 

The authority burnt its fii^mmii 
1970s. Cartel officials know ihafei* 
extreme competition in the oil bos* 
Indeed 65 per cent of all petrol ste 
belong to five oil majors active in (hr 
crnl Republic. 

But the other 35 per cent, partic. 
lhc independent petrol stations t. 
them, pursue extremely aggressive pK 
policies. More than once they ha«i* 
the price structures the majors havefc. 
on the market. 

If Ihey cannot now offer petrol ups 
much cheaper than the five. thisi<p 
that no sinister power is being nppfol'i 
rather market forces. 

Tn fame these forces is only now 11 ’ 
being economic with the product ic- 1 
mmid, until at least there is another chi 
of wind in the oil market. 

There were signs mid-April that t 

was taking place when prices began 
crumble away. 

Helmut Maier-Mttimlm 
(Suddciiiscliu Zciiung. Mimicli. 24 April I* 

~~ — ? 

Continued from page 8 

money and Porsche the know-how’ 1 
further. problem is (hat only about 50? 
gniccrs arc working entirely oil niot«&" 
mg at Daimler-Benz, which isn’t eno^ 
Nervousness is readily apparent 
pits as soon as anything goes 
which was the case in Jnpim wlienJ&ck 1 
Mass turned one of the Saubcr Mefl* 
C9s into the pits with n rear wheel o'* 1 
alignment after spinning on the fl 
soaked track and hitting the crash b? 

The Saturday training session 
write-off and Bernd Harling was u pdf 

ter ®* ook at Japanese Sundayjtf*%>: 

They all had photos of the 
training, Derek Bell's privately^ 1 
Porsche, and none of the 
She must predominate from the irai*? 
sessions onward," Harling concluded. 

The next model, the Cl 1, . 

■ * now n only as the Mercedes Ctt* 
Saubers name may even vanish from 1 ^, 
overalls of his mechanics in the pits. 1 

The Sauber Mercedes has entered^ j. 
running this season as. a German** 1 
“To ensure that the German flag is’* 0 
when the winners are honoured," Ss# : 
says. It was, he insists, his own idea^** | ' 

not suggested by Daimler-Benz. v;. 

The Japanese were not yet aware of** j 
change. When the winners (Merced#^! 
and second) were honoured at SuzUMl*’ 
Swiss flag was flown. . ' 

Michael Peterm 
..(Stuilgnrier Zellung, ,26 
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F or weeks the scientific world has been 
agog about US experiments with cold 
nuclear fusion reported from Salt Lake 
City. 

Electrochemists Martin Fleischmann 
and Stanley Pons claim to have triggered 
nuclear fusion at room temperature. 

Chemists and physicists, at a loss to 
account for the phenomenon in theory, 
have been plunged Into a fever of experi- 
mentation. 

Scientists' views on cold fusion range 
from revolutionary to dubious. Is it a sen- 
sation or is it a hoax? 

The main steps in the two men’s exper- 
iment are fairly straightforward. Two 
electrodes, one platinum, the other palla- 
dium, were first lowered into a coniainer 
of heavy water. 

Then an electric current of between 
three and eight volts was passed through 
the heavy water, splitting it. 

The oxygen atoms fused with the plati- 
num electrode, the deuterium atoms (a 
heavy isotope of hydrogen) with the (ne- 
gative) palladium electrode. 

The palladium electrode was found to 
grow very hot in the process, in one case 
cvcn reaching the metal’s melting-point. 
1.500' C. 

What is more, increased neutron radi- 
ation. which is generally seen as a pointer 
to nuclear reactions, was measured. 

As no known chemical process ac- 
counts for either the heat or the neutrons, 
Fleischmann and Pons feel they may 


Speculation about cold fusion plus a 
warning that failure might be better 
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have discovered a previously unknown 
variation on nuclear fusion, a process in 
which atomic nuclei fuse, generating en- 
ergy. 

The cold fusion experiment doesn't re- 
quire anything special in the way of ap- 
paratus, which is why it has been repeat- 
ed in laboratories all over the world in re- 
cent weeks. 

One such laboratory was the Hahn- 
Meitner Institute in Berlin, which specia- 
lises in such borderline areas of physics 
and chemistry. 

Three groups of Berlin research scien- 
tists have repented the experiment. They 
have yet to confirm the Salt Lake City 
findings. 

Yet even though they have not yet 
been able to report a cold fusion success 
story of their own, they have been happy 
to brief journalists who have consulted 
them on a subject that is definitely news- 
worthy. 

At a press gathering journalists were 
told that hot nuclear fusion, unlike the 
■’cold” variety, is a process that has long 
been known to exist. It occurs, for in- 
stance. in the heart of the Sun and stars. 

Temperatures of several million de- 
grees centigrade accelerate positive 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data 1 arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress or climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 

to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world forim a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 

population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 

commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: . 

North aud South America. 172 pp., DM 24X11; 

Asia/ Australia; 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

1 1 Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80;. 

1 Europe/ USSR*- 240 pp., DM 24.80 1 
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Look it up in Brockhaus 
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F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6?0© Wiesbaden I 


atomic nuclei to such an extent that they 
shake off their natural power of repulsion 
and fuse, generating fresh energy in the 
process. 

The hydrogen bomb works on lhc 
same principle, whereas nuclear fusion 
has yet to be satisfactorily harnessed for 
peaceful purposes, such as generating 
electric power. 

Gigantic plasma generators which heat 
atoms to the required temperatures still 
use more energy than the resulting nuc- 
lear fusion generates. 

If this effect could be achieved elect ro- 
chemically, rather than via high-energy 
physics, it would, says Professor Arnim 
Henglein, head of radiation chemistry at 
the Hahn- Meitner Institute, be “one of 
the sensations of the century.” 

As yet, however, there arc two points 
relating to the experiment carried out by 
Fleischmann and Pons that puzzle scien- 
tists. 

One is the inexplicable discrepancy 
between the heat and the neutron effect, 
the other the difficulty that has been en- 
countered in repeating the experiment. 

Fleischmann himself failed to do so 
successfully at Harwell, the British nuc- 
lear research centre, over Easier. 

In principle there arc three explan- 
ations. The first is that cold fusion may bc 
nuclear fusion brought about in a previ- 
ously unknown manner. 

It may also be a ncwly-discovcred 
electrochemical effect in the process of 
which heat is guioiuied. 

Third, it may be a chain of inaccurate 
and misleading findings that would make 
cold fusion not, perhaps, a hoax but the 
research flop of the century. 

Physicists have the gravest doubts 
about the accuracy of the reported exper- 
imental findings. After reading the first 
detailed reports Berlin nuclear physicist 
Professor Wolfram von Oerizen says his 
degree of scepticism has increased from 
90 to 95 per cent. 

According to physical laws the neu- 
tron count at temperatures recorded by 
Fleischmann, with an energy gain of up to 
400 per cent, ought to be a million times 
higher. The same goes for tritium. 

So the scientists who discovered cold 
fusion ought to have been exposed to a 
lethal dpse of radioactive contamination. 
Failing which they may arguably have 
come across an entirely new kind of nuc- 
lear reaction, one that generates energy 
but not radiation. 

Yet research scientists at the Hahn- 
Meitner Institute have failed, at least with 
their neutron detectors, to arrive at neu- 
tron counts exceeding the natural “back- 
ground level. 1 " ; .i. 

Palladium, the solid-state electrode 
metal, seems to play a crucial role. Palla- 
dium is known to be an outstanding hy- 
drogen storage unit. 

The lattice structure of palladium at- 
oms absorbs smaller hydrogen atoms in 
its empty spaces like a sponge. Its market 
price has increased from $28 to $168 an 
ounce in recent weeks, incidentally. 

Fleischmann and Pons have been ex- 
perimenting with palladium for five 
years. Other scientists have reported si- 
milar experiments with heavy water. 

Fusion might presumably be possible 
due to the constant intake of deuterium 
atoms increasing pressure 1 to such an ext- 
ent that some of them fuse to form tri- 
tium atoms (tritium 1 is another -hydrogen 
isotope). 


A further problem is whether this put- 
ative process takes place throughout the 
metal or merely on its surface. 

What part, for thnt matter, is played by 
the electric current, what part by the 
geometry of the electrode array and what 
part by lithium hydroxide, the electrolyte 
(hat makes the water conductive? 

Must the experiment be conducted 
with high-grade palladium, as at the 
Hahn-Meiincr Institute, or is a palladium 
alloy containing a number of impurities 
preferable? 

The experimental reports so far avail- 
able fail to specify the materials used, 
possibly in view of patent rights. 

After their first report in the Journal of 
Electro-Chemistry Fleischmann and Pons 
have withdrawn an article for Nature in 
order to carry out further experiments to 
review their initial findings. 

This news came as a surprise 10 the 
scientific world. Cold fusion has been 
dealt a further blow by two Berlin che- 
mists, Professor Gunther Marx and Pro- 
fessor Wald fried Plicth of the Free Uni- 
versity. 

They and fellow-chemist Professor 
Gerhard Krcysa of lhc Dcchcma Insti- 
tute, Frankfurt, have conic up with a con- 
ventional chemical explanation that 
would account for what appeared to bc 
nuclear fusion in a laboratory test-tube. 

The gamma radiarinn registered, they 
say, occurs in similar intensity us radia- 
tion of the bismuth isotope Bi-2 14, which 
can be measured in virtually any building. 

In their repetition of the Salt Lake City 
experiment the three Gorman chemists 
discovered that the tritium observed was 
not a fusion product; it already existed in 
the heavy water. 

m 

The third counter-argument advanced 
by the sceptical trio relates u» the heat 
generated. It is. they argue, due u* a reac- 
tion by die hydtngen Mmcd m die pnU.i- 
dium to the oxygen in the air once rhe 
electrolyte level has fallen sufficiently. 

Yet many factors may he to blutne bli- 
the Hnhn-Mcitncr scientists' failure to re- 
peat the Salt Lake City experiment and 

Ambivalence tn German nuclaar energy policy - 
page 12 

report success. One is the feeling of av- 
ersion toward the research rat race trig- 
gered hy the mass media, a race in 
which sloppy findings sometimes go un- 
checked and are hailed as a break- 
through. 

Solid state physicist Dr Hartmut 
Bertschat of the Hahn-Meitner Institute 
refers to a psychological effect, saying; 

“Lf the cold fusion effect is genuine, it 
is so immensely significant that almost 
everyone would want to have worked on 
it from the earliest stage. 

“In this climate any movement of a 
needle that amounts to more than the 
natural neutron count is seen as import- 
ant enough to be assessed as important 
evidence of fusion.” 

Gradually, and so far largely unno- 
ticed, methodical scepticism has been 
joined by follow-up scepticism. 

At the Hahn-Meitner Institute Profes- 
sor Hellmut Tributsch points out that in- 
itial jubilation about cold fusion seen as a 
clean, harmless and inexpensive source 
of epergy must not blind us to what may 
be negative repercussions. 

Byrprqducts of cold fusion include 
highly radioactive, tritium and ncutirohs 
that are important for the manufacture of 
atomic bombs and cpnverting uranium 
into plutonium. 

Test-tube fusion, if it works, would, he 
says, “put virtually all countries practical- 
ly in a position' to manufacture nuclear 
weapons and plutonium and other dread-' 
ful things.'* That would. ht} fears, be a cq- r 

tastrophe, . Manfred Ronzheimer 

' 1 (Der Tagejapiegcl, Berlin, 29 April 198?) 
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Of German witnesses and 
humane beheadings 

KinLh H ^C PreCh !; Y'" V Brandt,S Revo,utio "’ '^ich began with enthusia* 
-IVsDeech- writer and adviser when he in every sense of thar word, and which. 


JVspeech- writer and adviser when he 
was chancellor, has written three consid- 
erable books on America and a very 
readable biography of the Mainz revolu- 
tionary Georg Forster. 

Forster accompanied Captain James 
Cook on his circumnavigation of the 

world, and has sunk into oblivion as a 
writer. 

Harpprechl has now published an ad- 
mirably researched book on the Germans 
who, 200 years ago, were witnesses to the 

French Revolution. 

These Germans in Paris were enthu- 
siastic about liberty. They wrote, and 
feared for their lives, even when in the 
shadow of the scaffold, which was built 
ns a u humane" method for beheading, 
built by a German named Schmidt to 
plans drawn up by DrGuillolin. 

The Germans in Paris, not involved at 
the centre of events, if one excludes the 
Swnbian curate Reinhardt, who became 
Foreign Minister, but they were involved 
observers, regarded the revolutionaries 
as examples to be followed and indulged 
themscl ves in rhetoric. 

Klaus Harpprecht speaks of Jean-Bap- 

tiste Cloots as being "drunken with 
words”. 

This applied also to the teacher Joa- 
chim Heinrich Campe from Brunswick, 
who had arrived in Paris with the young 
Wilhelm von Humboldt; it applied also to 
Ulsner, Kerner from Ludwigsburg, Arch- 
enholtz, Bollmann, Schlabrendotf, For- 
ster and Friedrich Schulz. 

Campe described the first stages of the 
Revolution enthusiastically. He wrote: 
“Are these really the people whom we in 
Germany are in the habit of thinking 
about under the name of Frenchmen? 
Were they the whistling, warbling, gam- 
boling fops, the dodgy, puffed out, brain- 
less show-offs, whom we once let cross 
the Rhine, and in the middle of Germany 
we saw them turn up their noses in mock- 
ery at all things German?” 

Harpprecht decribes Campe as a man 
“with the bright head of a bird on a with- 
ered body - the forehead too flat’,' the 
nose too narrow, the limbs too thin.” 
Campe, a very articulate man, asked if it 
were true that "the new Greeks and Ro- 
mans, whom I can see around me. were 

they really just a few weeks ago French- 
men?” 

Hebelieved, like the others in the Ger- 
man Club, that he was present at a “pro- 
cess of total alteration nnd purification of 
he national character through the fire of 

the all-powerful sense of liberty ” 

Others on the 200th anniversary of the 
rench Revolution have turned to some 

S-h i^?n Wilnesses of ev ents In Paris, as 

xr B s. a8 ° ,he French 

They concentrated mainly on the re- 
porter Schulz. According to notes in Jii s 
Paris book of 1791 he died of syphilis 
feeble-minded, as a consequence of pur- 
suing his studies too eagerly in the back- 
sl roots of the French capital. He was a ta- 
lented journalist and it is due to him that 
wc have such colourful descriptions of 
the events of 1789. v . • 

No-onc has so insistently dug about 

lnH 1 ^ rma, ^ n . a r Har PP rec hl, who time 
Hnd time again left his home ih Southern 

France to push ahead with his research in 

France and the Federal Republic. 

The result is an exciting narrative deal- 

»ng with the first five years of the French 


Revolution, which began with enthusiasm 
in every sense of that word, and which, as 
the author writes, ended up, after the 
death of Robespierre, "in a path of pain 
and grief." He also wrote that “the enthu- 
siasm for liberty wilted, but it was never 
totally extinguished.” 

It has the effect of a reverberation to 
learn that the German Johann Friedrich 
Reinhardt managed the Paris Foreign 
Ministry for almost two months at the 
end of the Directoire after Tallyrand 
and before Tallyrand, the former Bishop' 
of Autun, whose diplomatic abilities 
were so badly underestimated at the be- 
ginning. 

Reinhardt wrote his first impressions 
of the Paris National Assembly, which af- 
ter its removal from Versailles convened 
in the "Manege," in a letter to Friedrich 
Schiller, who kept a critical distance from 
the Revolution. 

Reinhardt was then 30, a young theo- 
logian, "a poet full of hope, full of elan” 

He saw in the Revolution "an enor- 
mous step forward for the human spirit, 
and a fortunate prospect for the ennoble- 
ment of the whole fate of mankind ” 

He reached the pinnacle of his career 
at the age of 38. Schiller's countryman 
was Foreign Minister up to the day of 

Napoleon’s coup d’etat on 9 November 
1 799. 

After a varied career in various places, 
among his appointments in the service of 
the King of Westphalia, he died at 76 and 
was buried at the Montmartre Cemetery 
in Paris. Tallyrand, five years his senior, 
made the commemorative speech for him 
in the Academy. 

Much earlier, when the Revolution 
was in full momentum, Friedrich Schulz 
was writing with a vivid freshness. The 
"great and vigorous portrait of the city of 
Paris, which Tie depicted As an eyewit- 
ness to all the important events 200 years 

ago, brought him fame, which later dwin- 
dled away. > 

The Duke of Weimar made Schulz a 
court counsellor on the recommendation 
of Minister Goethe. 

Schultz was a professor in Courland 
on the Baltic. The citizens voted him into 
the Polish Parliament. Too early he suf- 
fered a severe illness. ' 

Other observers of the Revolution 
were not much older, such as Georg For- 

Klaus Harpprecht: O/o Luat tier Fre/helt - 

Rownhh* S^ IUtl ° n u n J n 
DM 30 h aO. V B ' Hambur fl- Pp- 857 . 

ster, whom Alexander von Humboldt 
brought to Paris and who died there at 
the age °f 40 in bed, which was rare for 

hotheads in those times. • 

Schultz observed. everything,, from the 

small system of the post, which kept 200 
postmen constantly on the move, to the se- 
wage system, by which waste was removed. 

More important was his observations 
on the storming of the Bastille on 14 July. 

arpprecht bases ; his description of 
this central even of the Revolution on 
Schulz s observations. < 

He wrote: "It was not So much the will 
for victo^ of the masses as the readiness 
ot the ruling power to capitulate, which 

gave . l . he L Revolution its triumph. It 
reached the Hotel des Invalides, in the 

® h ° p ur ®® of the 1 da y 't reached the Bastille, 
he stone colossus, which towered over 
the citizens of Paris like a mediaeval for- 

Contlnusd on page ii . • 
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And on to the Bastille. A contemporary etching. 
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Nostalgia: the demand for usd 
guillotines exceeds supply 


T wo hundred years after the French 
Revolution, upheavals are taking 
place in art galleries and museums. 

There is demand for everything and 
anything which was connected in any 
way with the storming of the Bastille in 
1789, old coins or old guillotines, and 
of course art. 

It is not hard to imagine how heated- 
ly museum directors all over the world 
have wrangled about loan items. 

The people of Duisburg are not 
alone in having dedicated their nth 
“Duisberger Akzente” exhibition to the 
Revolution: Redklinghausen in its Ruhr 
Festival has done the same, so has the 
State Art Gallery in Berlin, the Folk- 
wang Museum in Essen and the Ger- 
manische Nationalmuseum in Nurem- 
berg, quite apart from the many exhibi- 
tions in France itself and other coun- 
tries. 

In view of this rush for material some 
museums have only the left-overs, as it 

d De ‘ ac 1 roix oil * datin B fr° m Uic 
1830 Revolution, "Liberty at the Barri- 
cades or pictures of the Revolution 
from the studio of Jacques Louis Dav- 

IVI ■ 

Many of the forthcoming exhibitions 
trace the consequences of the Revolu- 
tion on art. Duisberg’s Wilhelm Lolrni- 
bruck Museum, for instance, has de- 
voted itself to the sculpture of French 
classicism and the city's Niederrhei- 

, n * sc ^, Museum has P laini y taken up 
the difficult Revolution theme. 

TheMuseum has mounted its exhibi- 
tion with items on loan from the Mu- 
seum Carnavalet in Paris, whose exhib- 
ition is entitled "Free to live or die; The 
French Revolution and its reflectipn on 

l Jr ower Rhine,” and the Museum of 
the French Revolution in Vizifle. 

, The exhibition details the Historical 
process extending from the storming of 
the Bastille to the “French period” on ■ 
the Rhine. , . 

A revolutionary flag with the words 

jyhich have been used for the title of 

the exhibition invites visitors to a we II- 

abelled, entertaining tour of the exhib- 
Its. 

. It includes the storming of the Bas- 
tUle shown on coins minted at the time, 
a key said to be for the gateway to the 
Bastille, a rapier belonging to General 
La Fayette and a coloured sketch by 
David, showing the famous meeting at 
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the Tennis Court on 20 June —alii: 
shows the the awakening signs ofL 1 
erty. Equality and Fraternity. 

The bloody aspect of the RevotE 
is highlighted in the next sectioDfffe 
exhibition. A guillotine, origin!^ 
troduced as n humane device fork 
heading, causes the viNiiur luaho^ 
200 years utlur the cruel cwntsof\ 
Revolution, this “machine for goven 
ing” as the revolutionary Saint Just k 
castically called it. The guillodi 
claimed more than 24,000 victims. 

Contemporary earthenware given 
impression of the t rails figuration of il 
bloody events with motives from A 
Revolution. (The opening of the 
Duisbcrger Akzente was disturbed!! 
left-wing extremists barging in,'! 
had to be evicted by the police.) 

This pan of the exhibition is bb 
up of items on loan from the Ck* 
Museum’s Mu us Kockkock and 6* 
private collections. 

; ^ l| i lluire Is no lack of items in tk& 
liibition to soothe. A pack of revok®* 
ary cards designed by the philojoj^ 
and economist Saint-Simon testified 
this: Genius replace tlic kings, “LiW 
the queens and “Equality” the Jacks. 

The third part of the exhibition is* 
nounced by a Liberty tree and tb^ r 
colour: “End of the great Revolu^^f 
general rules Europe.” ' . 

The Revolution is raised 
of a long-concluded chapteAjpi 
by a marble bust of Napol^ff^tt 
scale oil ‘The Battle of \tfaterloo'y 
Claus Hermann de Boor dating I||' 
1880, various wehpohs and contemfK, 
ary books about the turbulent 
The original ideals are 
mainly in documents displayed 
:i section, dealipg with the effects w ^ 

; Revolution when it reached the 
as well as references in the cataffiT j 
These ideals played only a suborft ^ ^ 
role in Germany. 

Liberty, Equality and Fratern ^fct 
manifest in the Rhine by fundagMsi 
, reforms- in thp economy, law 
administration. These are sriirOTgl 

• •••• BerirmWitim 
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Twinkle, twinkle, little ! 
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star: you’re hired 
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C asing adviser Horst D. Scheel de- 
scribes himself as a head-hunter. His 
target is actors and actresses. 

When film producers such as Arthur 
Brauner or Hans W. Geissendorfer are 
preparing a new project, when the script 
is ready, when one or two stars have been 
signed, the arduous business of filling the 
minor roles begins. This is where Scheel 
steps in. 

Most agents represent about 40 actors 
at the most. Scheel has the names of 
thousands in his head. Most agents arc 
paid by the actors and actresses. Scheel, 
38, is paid by producers. He is a casting 
adviser. 

He studies scripts before- deciding 
which actors would be suitable. 

When he looked for an actor to play 
Robert Engel in the TV scries Lbulen- 
strasse, lie thought of Martin Armknccht. 
Armknccht, a young actor from Dtlsscl- 
dorf had already applied to Scheel once 
before for a part. 

Scheel does not personally know all 
the actors and actresses he handles. 
Sometimes he suggests someone he has 
seen on television or on the stage. 

That is what happened with Krisia 
Stadler. She played the part of the de- 
ceived wife in Dario Fo’s play Offenc 
Zweicrhezii'hung. Scheel saw her and was 
enthusiastic. 

He proposed her for the pari of the 
former wife of Dr Dressier in Linden - 
sirasse. 

b «ii.s much more difficult to find mi 
actor for the part of Zorro in Linden - 
misse. Zorrn is n cheeky annehist who 
nevertheless has "so many charming 
qualities that his impudence is forgiven." 

He looked everywhere in vain for an 
actor to take the part, then a colleague in 
Berlin gave him a tip. She told him to 
have a look at Thorsten Nindel. Scheel 
had a chat with actor Nindel and in ten 
minutes he had the part: 

When Horst Scheel has made his sug- 
gestions to the producer he departs. He 
has done his work on the film. 

“My job is artistic as well," he said. 
Anyone who knows what talents he has 
to bring to his job would go along with 
what he says about himself. 

One of the first requirements is a con- 
siderable ability to understand people, if 
the choice of an actor is to be a successful 
one. He likes to talk to the actors on their 
own. ! • . ; 

■A certain gut feeling he has helps him 
to make surprising -decisions, as in the 
case of Joachim Kemmer. 

Director Dominik Graf was looking 
. for- a cool police inspector to play oppor 
‘ site Gotz George in his crime series Die 

Katze. ■. ;i 

No-one thought Kemmer could do it, 
but Scheel was convinced. 

Scheel said: "Gotz George usually out- 
shines everyone. 1 Kemmer’s strong perr 
sonality would, act as a. counterweight." 
Kemmer got the part.. . . ■ .■ 

No-one is borri with ability, to- spot ta- 
lent. Scheel acquired his talent in a quite 
different Geld.. , .t . •' . ■ ■ : . ■ 

When he was 15 he began training as a 
waiter in the Hotel Eden in Diisseldorf. 
One of his first jobs was to take a glass of 
water to an elderly lady in her room. . . 

' She was the. grande dame of the theatre 
Tilla Durieux, then, at 85, still oh tour. : i 
> Scheel served many theatrical people 
at i the hotel, ihcluding- actor-director 
Fritz Kortner.'.Explaining his parly inter- 
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Of human bondage, 
agent Roger Moore. 


est in the theatre 7 * * ygt* 
Scheel said: “I want- '-.jB* 

ed to see these peo- y v - 

pie, guests, in the ¥ A - ’j . 
hotel, on stage." His ! ■ U 

enthusiasm for the - . ■ vffifto "4 . 
film also started ^ ■ 

when he was work- • I 

ing at the hotel. “Be- 
tween lunch and 
dinner there was 
not much else to do - 

S?.** “ *5 ci "'; Of human bond.g 

?! “J- agent Roger Moo 
more important for 

his later career than getting to know cine- 
ma, theatre and stars was the chance to 
observe people all the time. 

Sometimes he had to take charge of 
the cloakroom. There he trained himself 
to remember which overcoats belonged 
to which guests. Before they had pro- 
duced their cloakroom ticket he had their 
coats ready for them. 

Astonished guests were generous with 
their tips. "Then, when I was 18, 1 did not 
earn much less than what I earn now,” 
Scheel said. He is self-employed. 

He was gripped with a longing for dis- 
lani places in 1971. He got a new kind of 
job in Bermuda, There he learned to 
speak English well and got to know the 
American way of life. 

Two years later he was behind the 
swimming pool bar at Berlin's Sehwcizcr 
Hof Hotel. There un American was in the 
habit ol drinking nmicuil water eveiy 
morning after his swim. It was film prod- 
ucer Judd Bernard, who was in Berlin 
preparing 10 shoot Sein grofiier Bluff, 
starring Telly Savalas. 

Horst Scheel had for a long lime been 
interested in films, reading American ci- 
neaste literature in ihe original, for then 
there were rarely German translations of 
these books available. 

Scheel smartly left the memoirs of the 
legendary hollywood producer David O. 
Selznick on the bar. 

“Bernard was curious, and from then 
on we only talked about films until he of- 
fered me a job as producer's assistant.” 

The responsibilities of each person in 
an American filming team are quite 
clearly laid down. The director's first as- 
sistant is his right hand, the second looks 
after the actors andjhe third has to see 
that there are no hitches. 

Scheel.was taken on for the filming of 
Sein grofitfr Bluff. After a couple of other 
films he was promoted to be second di- 
rector's assistant. 

When it came to filming Die Schlem- 
merorgie and the. James. Bond filtfi >Octo- 
pussy, he had to Jook after George Segal; 
Jacqueline Bisset, Phillippe Noiret and, 
of course, James Bond himself in the per- 
son of Roger Moore. 1 j ,, . 

Since he was now just responsible for 
actors and actresses he was -now able to 
plck.thcm out himself. He started.to spe- 

Contjnueid from page 10 : ( !" 

tress." Schulz reported what happened 
after the storming. Two. drums roiled, 
behind these a- man carried before the 
jnob a sheet which read; The Bastille has 
been conquered " < 

. .Two heads were carried on pikes, "The 
blood streamed. oyer the pikes and over 
the half-naked bearers. 1 ’ 

People watched this hair-raising dra- 
ma .with delirium, and satisfaction . from 
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Screen agent Scheel (left) with secret 

(Photo: Max Knhr) 
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cialise in casting. He began lo negotiate 
for actors and actresses such as Gudrun 
L find grebe, Lena Stolze, Julia Spcidel 
and Heinz Honig, .well known in West 
Germany, for parts in productions 
abroad. 

Scheel lived in Munich and Berlin until 
1985. Then mi offer attracted him to Co- 
logne. Haas W. Geissendorfer began 
filming Lindensirassemd was looking for 
"new faces” for the inhabitants of his 
scenes set- in the Cologne suburb of 
Bocklemiind. 

GiessenddrFcr could not seek out all 
the actors for nil the many small parts in 
his series, so four years ago Scheel took 
this over. 

But he has enough lime in between to 
get involved in other productions, l-lc se- 
lected Heinz Bcnncnt for the main part in 
the film Ini Jtthr tier Svhiblkmte. l ie also 
tilled die secondary pans 111 ibis him. 

Scheel said that Geissendorfer is rhe 
first German producer to use the services 
of his own casting adviser. The function 
of the casting adviser tins not been used 
fully until now. 

Scheel sometimes takes on roles him- 
self so that he can better understand the 
people about whom he has to give opin- 
ions. He said that this wax a trick 1 hat had 
paid off. “I love to act,” he said. The roles 
he prefers are gardeners, doctors. Nazi 
soldiers, waiters and bar-keepers. 

In Die Katze he played a policeman 
and in Lindenstrasse he occasionally 
plays the part of the slimy house supervi- 
sor Hiilsch. 

In a corner of his Cologne office there 
are photographs of Sydney Rome, Sophia 
Loren, Martin Sheen, Sean Penn and. other 
international stars, all with a dedication. 

When asked he talks about his friend- 
ships with • -Hollywood stars William 
Holden and John Cassavetes, both now 
dead. , , . . . , 

He. does not claim much glamour for 
himself, but it takes a Iqt of coaxing to get 
hjm, to admit.. (haMh/gt IP” in bis- name 
simply stands for Dieter.-/ 

(Others in the film world have used in- 
itials: for instance Cecil B. DeMille, Dav- 
id O. Selznick, Hans W. Geissendorfer 
and Hans C. Blumenberg. . 

, Ast rid. Wind fuhr , 

(Hpnnoversche Allgcrtieine, I S April 1989) 
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ihe roof- tbps.’ Only at nine at liight die) 
they throw the headsinto the Seine. " 

There were horrors at tKe beginning; 
terror at the' end of the Revolijlioh, .which 
Harpprecht calculates, lasted, five years, 
emphasising the significance it still has, 

; Harppecht relntes what the witnesses 
had experienced.: He tries with skill “tq 
qpen up foeir . enthusiasm for liberty, their 
grief, MrdjsRalr, : , dmjimie 

• r.i-.-i (Nflrnberger Nuhrichten, 20 Agrtl .1 989) 


Steps towards 
a European 
identity 

I t was quite impressive to sec Claude 
Chabrol, calmly filling his pipe, silt* 
ing next to Bernardo Bertolucci, next lo 
Krzysztof Zanussi, next to Istvan Szabo 
in Berlin. . 

Sixteen famous European film-mak- 
ers hod established the “Society for the 
European Film” in Berlin. 

They reported on the Society they 
had set up but they produced more 
statements and expressions of intent 
than anything concrete about their aims. 

There was talk about the search for a 
cultural and European identity. They 
spoke about the differences of national 
cinema, and the directors said that it 
was their firm intent to maintain nation- 
al cinema. 

Chabrol said that Europe as a cultu- 
ral entity was larger ih.111 political Eu- 
rope. There was, then, nothing particu- 
larly new. 

For ihcsc directors in search of com- 
mon European ground the most important 
feature was gelling lo know one another. 

Chabrol gave voice to this by saying 
that meeting one another had become 
vital to gel some concept of what the ex- 
pression Europe meant. 

One only came across so many direc- 
tors at one time during such an event us 
the Berlin Film Festival. 

The lb. apart from Bertolucci. Carl- 
sen. Chabrol and Jc'iru D miner, as well as 
Stephen Frears. Kieslowski. Lilicnlhal. 
Makavcics. Menzel. Michulkow. de t)U- 

vclla, Palllla, llalilia bdiygulla, bznlio, 
Wenders and Zanussia, have founded the 
"Society for the European Film” together 
with 24 m her actors and directors. Ing- 
mar Bergman was elected president. 

Other film-makers involved but un- 
able to travel to Berlin included Ange- 
lopoulos, Attenborough. Bergman. Fel- 
lini, Gorclta. Malle. Rohmer and the 
Taviani brothers, as well as Huppert, 
Masina and Liv Ullmami. Mastroianni 
and Theodorakis. 

They did not set up. as originally in- 
tended, a film academy, but a society 
whose prime goal will be lo present the 
European Film Prize. This was imitated 
in Berlin last year and presented in' Ber- 
lin for the first time. 

In 1988 there were demands that the 
documentary category should be in- 
cluded. It will be.- 

The venue for the presentations of the 
1989 prizes will be Paris but this still has 
to be negotiated, according to Hans-Ro- 
bert Eisenhauer, in charge of film mat- 
ters on behalf of the Berlin Senate. 

Aina Beilis has been appointed secre- 
laryr general of the Society, which will 
be financed at 'first by Berlin, but a p* 
prpaches will be' made for' European 
Community funds. 1 .i 

- Financing apart there are other ques- 
tions that have to be answered, such ns 
the statutes' of the Society and the dis- 
solving of the association, fdr- which Ber- 
lin, officials were -originally recruited; to 
deal with the European Film Prize 1988. 
As yet much seems to be improvised. 

The European convhprions of theifilnri- 
makers will be decisive- for the success of 
this organisation set : up by them, but also 
the development of Ideas of the previous 
Berlin arts organisation through the city's 
new cultural administration. ! . 

Berlin is am intersection. between East 
nnd West as well as a: point where culr 
tiibex can meet, 

- < ■ ; . (Dcr .Tagestpl pgaf. Berlin. A. April 1 989) 
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ENERGY POLICY 


ihc understanding thul Wack™ 
w ‘V ,kl * lc *■) opcraiion by 1994 |^" 

Protons, electrons and neutrons spinning 


CHILDREN 


doldrums 


T he German atomic energy industry 
is deep in the doldrums. Three of its 
prestige projects, linchpins of the latest 
in nuclear technology that were in- 
tended lo pave the way well into the 
next century, are virtually finished be- 
fore they really got going. 

It can only be a matter of time before 
the fast breeder reactor is shelved, while 
the high- tempera tu re reactor is shortly 
to be decommissioned and now the 
power industry is even prepared to 
abandon the Wackersdorf nuclear fuel 
reprocessing plant project. 

Three while hopes of technological 
progress arc on the line for the sern- 
pheap. Between them they have cost 
over DM I5bn. Wns it all wasted? • 
Kalkar, the fast breeder reactor, a lat- 
ter-day perpetuum mobile designed to 
solve the world's energy problems by 
generating its own nuclear fuel, cost 
nearly DM8bn. 

The reactor has been built but is evi- 
dently not going to be given permission 
to operate. 

The North Rhine- Westphalian Land 
government in Dusseldorf has lost all 
political interest in the project. The 
Federal government In Bonn, In charge 
of nuclear power policy, anxiously re- 
fuses to insist on enforcing Federal low 
in Kalkar. 

The high-temperature reactor in 
Ucntrop, Hamm, designed to generate 
both electric power and process heat, 
has been operational for nearly two 
years — with varying degrees of success. 

It is now doomed to be shut down be- 
cause, as a prototype, it is losing money 
so heavily that no-onc is willing to foot 
the bill any longer. Including shutdown 
expenditure it will have cost DM5bn. 

The proposed nuclear fuel reprocess- 
ing facility in Wackersdorf, Bavaria, 
faces an equally ignominious fate. Offi- 
cially it is scheduled to cost DM7bn to 

costs are already ex- 
pected to amount to DM 1 Obn. 

Reprocessing spent fuel rods from 
German nuclear power stations, which 
was to have been carried out in Wack- 
ersdorf from the mid-1990s, is now to 
be handled by Cogema in La Hague, 
France. 6 

Provided Rudolf von Bennigsen-Fo- 
erder, managing director of Veba, the 
German power conglomerate, succeeds 
in. negotiating terms for the proposed 
Franco-German nuclear cooperation 
alternative Wackersdorf, which has so 
JJ r been the most expensive individual 
German atomic energy venture, may yet 
•urn out to have been the least expen- 
sive to shut down. P 

Actual investment in Wackersdorf 

^. S0 " r ‘°, l f ,led D M2.7bn, including 
ell over DM2bn in paperwork and sur- 
veys and a mere DM200m-DM300m in 
concrete and equipment. 

While there, can no longer be anv 
doubts about the demise of the fast 
breeder and high-tcmpcralurc reactors, 
WackcrsdorPs fate is still uncertain af- 
ter the latest round of Franco-German 

consultations in Paris. 

Chancellor Kohl’s comments have 
been as ambivalent as those of the Ora- 
cle of Delphi in Ancient Greece. 

The French offer to process German 
nuclear waste is. he says, a "great oppor- 
tunity of which wc must make use.” Yet 
he still officially insists on going ahead 


with Wackersdorf as a national nuclear 
waste disposal facility. 

The Chancellor's seeming judgment 
of Solomon is: “We should like to stand 
on two pillars.", 

That was a pronouncement that cer- 
tainly caused confusion. Was the Ger- 
man power industry to invest billions in 
reprocessing spent nuclear fuel in 
France in addition to its commitment to 
Wackersdorf? 

Herr von Bennigsen-Foerder cannot 
have had this in mind. What he had told 
the Chancellor at the beginning of 
March, in a face-to-face talk and in no 
uncertain terms (and not as a mere 
aside, as hinted by Bonn government of- 
ficials), was intended to ease the finan- 
cial burden on the German power in- 
dustry. not to add to it. 

Reprocessing by Cogema was to cost 
a mere third of the bare minimum Ger- 
man utilities could expect to have to oav 
for Wackersdorf. 

Besides, Veba would be able to buy 
into Cogema. which would have lent le- 
gal weight to the Franco-German nuc- 
lear link — and served to ensure that the 
price remained stable. 

It was an offer that went beyond Ger- 
ninn power utilities' wildest dreams. 
Rheinisch-Westfalisches Elektriziiats- 
werk (RWE), the largest German oper- 
ator, promptly accepted the terms. 

In reality the Chancellor’s new ap- 
proach to the problem will merely help 
him to wait nnd see and spend even 
more time sitting firmly on the fence, 

The Christian Democrats have spent 
years backing the Wackersdorf project 
in the face of all manner of opposition. 
Bonn has consistently championed Ba- 
varia's cause. So the Chancellor could 
hardly have backed down without for- 
feiting credibility. 

^ et some of his supporters would 
Have preferred him to do so. They in- 
clude Hans-Christoph von Rohr, vice- 



chairman of the CDU's North Rhinc- 
Westphalian economic affairs council. 

For years Herr von Rohr has said 
Germanymust abandon plans to repro- 
cess its own nuclear fuel. He congratu- 
lated Herr von Bennigsen-Foerder on 
having made such a smart move, regrett- 
ing only that the Federal government 

had not backed him to the hilt. i 

“The Federal government," he said, 
“could have gained political profile by 
jettisoning tiresome ballast associated 
with Wackersdorf. Now the power in- 
dustry says it no longer needs Wackers- 
dorf, it would be a tremendous mistake 
for polmtums to insist o„ going ahead 
with the project/ 

t , f ) ere are good re asons why the 
Chancellor did not promptly abandon 

the unloved reprocessing project. 
There is, he said, "a gigantic catalogue 
o questions that awaits the most caireful 
consideration.'* 

This statement may sound like ah 
empty phrase, but it is in fact a pointer 
•o the many difficulties that have yet to 
be resolved. 

fl ™ e - e8 - al positlon is so complicated 
that to insist on sudden death for Wack- 
ersdorf might well have unwelcome 


consequences, such as a court order to 
shut down some or all German nuclear 
power stations. 

This possibility cannot be ruled nut, 
as a glance at the history of nuclear 
waste disposal rondily indicates. 

Paragraph 9 a of the Atomic Energy 
Act makes the peaceful use of nuclear 
power subject to either or two arrange- 
ments for the disposal of contaminated 
radiouctive nuclear waste. 

The power company must ensure 
either that contaminated waste is “ap- 
propriately processed to make it hurm- 

less " or “disposed of in a suitable man- 
ner.” 

Harmless processing of nuclear waste 
that can be sure to remain lethully con- 
taminated for tens of thousands of years 
being impossible, the legal requirement 
has from the outset been taken to mean 
reprocessing spent nuclear fuel. 

Recycling is, for one, the next best 
thing to harmless processing; for an- 
other, it seemed to be a moneyxpinner. 

Spent fuel rods contain .substantial 
remnants of nuclear fuel that could be 
put to further use. If this uranium and 
plutonium were recycled, it could be 
reused In fresh fuel rods. 

What is more, the plutonium recycled 
in this way, if used to fuel breeder reac- 
tors, would generate more nuclear fuel 
than it consumed. 

When atomic energy was first har- 
nessed on an industrial scale to generate 
electric power,- and when 1 'the hrawSw 
reactor concept was first devised, the 
assumption was thnt- natural uranium 
was available in strictly finite quantities 
and would sooner or later grow scarce. 

Prices were expected to increase 
steadily, with the result (hat reprocess- 
ing spent fuel rods would make a coun- 
try less dependent on imports of natural 
uranium that were bound to grow more 
and more expensive. 

Against this background the legal re- 
quirement giving priority to harmless 
processing of nuclear waste rather than 

to mere waste disposal makes sound 
common sense. 

The Atomic Energy Act certainly do- 
esn't specify national waste disposal. It 
merely insists that waste disposal facilit- 
ies must be shown to exist before a nuc- 
lear power station can be given the go- 
ahead to start generating power. 

Nuclear waste disposal must be guar- 
anteed for at least six years, with succes- 
sive contractual guarantees of further 
disposal. The moment waste disposal is 
not guaranteed for a- further six- years, 
any or all nuclear power stations might 
be ordered to shut down. ■ ■ ■ 

This must be one of the points Chan- 
cellor Kohl meant when he referred to 
the “gigantic catalogue of questions” 
that awaited consideration. 

The six-year guarantee has so far 
been considered to exist when the pow- 
. er company has either presented a suit- 
able nuclear waste disposal contract 
with a foreign Operator or submitted 
that "progress in implementing the inte- 
grated waste disposal ooncept” has been 
made. 

The latter meant headway toWard 
setting up the proposed nuclear waste 
reprocessing plant in Wackersdorf and 
the waste disposal facility in Gofleben 
on the Elbe. ■■ \ ; . 

• Nucleqr power stations for which op- 
erating permission was applied for on 
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Tlmi is why it is advisable noun* 
Wackersdorf once and for all 
gully binding contracts hnve t»eenl 
lor the continued disposal abroad* 
dioaclive waste from Gernm? * 
power stations. 

That is the legal situation nhid, 
counts lor the ambivalence of Cham 
!“ r Ko . l i :!«'„' J '>* linvininincnt tfa 

Klaus lopfcr. 

Their model caw 

upheld lor long, as the Federal g - 
moot well knows, - unless, fo, M 
amends the Atomic Energy Atwaj. 
national waste reprocessing a srefe. 
ry requirement. J 

If Bonn seriously wanted to uoF 
i he national option, arguably as a n* 
°l keeping its military nuclear os 
open, the Federal government w 
definitely need to table amcmlmei: 
the Atomic Energy Act. The preso 
gal position is that reprocessing j. ; 
mandatory if harmless processing^ 
economic. 

The point at which the cosojEcjh 
cessing nuclear waste is uneconomic 
yet to be clearly specified. Operate*, 
nuclear power stations in the Ui 
States, w lie re costs arc calculated 1 
keenly, have decided against reprv. 
mg spent nuclear fuel. 

Ben C. Ruschc of the US Depant, 
of Energy told a nuclear waste dispi 
conference held in Munich in IMS 
American operators had yet toanid 
an approach to reprocessing tbiM: 
economically attractive in re lan'-u : 
the current market price of uranium 
nuclear fuel. 

" i In, Europe only Britain. Fraffl^ 
Germany have opted lor i v/vwcv . 
Smaller European count ties, such 1 
Belgium or Switzerland, have their n: 
lear waste processed ah mail - mor 
in France. 

The alternative to reprocessing isi 
nul disposal, as preferred by the Unis 
States, Cnnada and Sweden (Swede 
like Austria, now having decided r 
phase out nuclear power entirely). 

Hie Federal Republic of Genu' 
has held open the option of final disp? 
sal of spent fuel rods, hut Bonn does’ 
advocate final disposal- as (he only 1 ' 
able option. . 

Cost esl i mates by Cologne Uni*' ! 
department of fuel tind power ink 1 
Ihat final disposal is only about. 1 ?! 0 
cent less expensive than reprocess^ 
As direct nnd filial stornge loch# 
hnvc yet to be put to the practical if 
(spent fuel rods first need special W 1 
ment), the Federal government has*' 
yet seen fit to, recommend this "1°^* 
disposal. If, V 

If the Cologne • cost estimal^fJwC 

curate, final storage in Germanf^- 
even be 30 per cent more^eXpe®*" 
than reprocessing in Fngi&fl 0 -- 
terms offered to Veba -- as im altracfrf 
alternative. , 

Cost comparisons between ■ the r* . 
alternatives are fraught with uncert* 
ty. Yet if the operators of 106 exW 
nuclear power stations (and a further 1 
under construction) in the United 
have got their sums right,, final st^ 
must surely cost less than reproceij* 

■ If the cost estimates as calculi,^: 
Dominique Finon of IEJE GrenoMP 
accurate, one is- bouiid' to wottf 
gently whether- the German po 
dustry is right to join forces with 
in reprocessing nuclear fuel. • , ' 

Finon recently wrote- in 
that final storage was 10. times' 

Continued on pafle lS' W 


Helping runaways discover themselves 
and perhaps their parents as well 


W hen the bell rings three times at 10 
a.m. Miinxter social worker Chris- 
toph Kaute knows the caller is a client, 
and not just a friend, ft is someone who 
needs the services of the “runaways' aid 
group.” 

It is a 15-year-old girl, Katrin. She is 
at her wits' end. All she knows for sure 
is what she doesn't want: to go back to 
her parents: “I can't stand it any more.” 

She has run away from home for the 
eighth time. Her reasons seem banal. 
“My mother is constantly nagging at 


*« 


me. 

She has spent the past few nights at 
the local youth protection department 
and is due to be picked up by her par- 
ents thnt afternoon. 

Kaute, 32, who founded the group 
and is business manager of the charit- 
able society that runs it, tells hercxnctly 
whnt her rights and status are. 

He realises how afraid she must feel 
hut he is also aware of the legal situa- 
tion. Views may differ on how parents 
bring up their children, he says, but Ka- 
trin’s parents cannot be said to have 
abused their parental rights in any ac- 
tionable way. 

After talks and telephone calls ar- 
ranged between her parents and the lo- 
cal authority youth department she 
agrees lo talk with her parents one last 
time — and her parents agree not to take 
her straight back home with rhem. 

An annual 50,000 juveniles arc rc- 
missing in the Federal Republic 
of Gcrninny, and the number is increas- 
ing. They run away from their families 
and from children's homes into a situa- 


Contlnued from page 1 2 

pensive than (French) reprocessing. A 
frequent argument put forward against 
final storage is that it takes up a great 
deal of space. Reprocessing in contrast 
is said to reduce substantially the 
amount of waste that must eventually be 
stored away for good, making its dispo- 
sal that much easier. 

This argument ignores the risks re- 
processing entails, such as that of radi- 
oactive gas leakage and of handly highly 
toxic plutonium, for which special pre- 
cautions are needed in view of nuclear 
non-proliferation considerations. 

Reprocessing may reduce the quant- 
ity of nuclear waste needing final sto- 
rage but it involves running higher 
risks. 

Direct and Final storage of nuclear 
waste would nonetheless be u solution 

if only it existed. Drums of radioac- 
tive waste clad in glass or srime other 
protective material cannot yet be stored 
in a final repository. 

There are 404 functioning nuclear 
power stations and a further 129 under 
construction all over the world, yet 
none of the 34 countries concerned has 
a functioning final repository. . 

There , are plans to store drums of 
nuclear waste down disused salt mines 
nnd in salt, granite or. basalt deposits, 
but they exist only on paper. . 

In Gorleben mining engineers are ex- 
ploring salt deposits to check: whether 
they are suitable for storage purposes, 
But no final repository is expected to be 
operational before the year 2000. 

. . : Wolfgang Hoffmann 

(Die Zell, Hamburg, 26 April 1989) 


tion and status that are illegal. The 
Munster group is the first in the country 
to be officially recognised for its work in 
helping juvenile runaways to sort their 
lives out. It dries so iinbiircaucratically 
and, if its diems insist, docs noi divulge 
their identity or whereabouts. 

It was founded seven years ago, since 
when a growing number of children and 
young people hayc sought advice nnd 
somewhere to slay. Last year there were 
90 clients. 

“There arc times when all ix quiet for 
days on end,” Kaute says, "then sudden- 
ly it's one after another.” 

FIc keeps one room in his apartment 
at the ready for runaways to stay the 
night. If need be, youngsters stay with 
other members of the group. 

Its services arc hardly advertised. 
Most young runaways turn up on the ba- 
sis of a personal recommendation. 

Gabi is one such case. She has been 
on the road for four days, spending one 
night at a girlfriend's and the others with 
people she met at discotheques. She is 
hungry. 

Back home her mother no lunger un- 
derstands what the world is coming to 
and is worried stiff about the family's 

V 

r- pm ;u inn. Gabi r m».L and viu-d uf hei 
mother's constant complaints and her 
self-pity. 

She is expected to he home by 7 p.m. 


and to tell her mother everything. Yet 
her mother understands nothing Gabi 
might have to say to her: “Not her!” 

Gabi's questions are typical of the av- 
erage runaway: “What am I to do now?" 
— “What would you do in my place?” 

The group’s policy is to give as little 
advice as possible and to talk -with its 
clients instead, enabling them to make 
up their own minds. 

“There’s no point in talking the kids’ 
heads off," Kaute says. “They’ll just run 
away again and never come back." 

Gabi agrees lo the CID being notifi- 
ed. After long and chequered experi- 
ence the group nrc now on good terms 
with the local police. 

The police arc happy when searches 
for runaways can be called off because 
they have found their way to Kaute 
and his group. In Gabi’s case u five-mi- 
nute phone cull is all that is needed for 
her name lo be struck off the “wanted” 
list. 

She eventually moves, with her 
mother's consent, to a small children's 
home near her home town. But that is 
a solution which is the exception, not 
the rule. 

Three nut of four runaways eventu- 
ally want to go hack home. ■■Runa- 
ways,” the group says, “seldom run 
away in mindless panic. They usually 
aren't footloose either.” 

They often just wain lo make theii 
p"ini, whiih i- ili.it lite ai home can t 
go on as it has been doing. They want 
to live different lives with the family. 

Four out of 10 runaways the 


Munster group have tried to help have 
run away from children's homes. They 
arc much less keen on going back. 
Three out of four eventually do so but 
one in four stays an the road. 

“The children’s home kids that con- 
sult us arc the ones who really suffer,” 
Kaute says. “Wc arc really confronted 
with the less acceptable face of life in 
children's homes." 

Over half of them are rehoused in 
shared fiats under local authority care 
or in a smaller home where conditions 
are, hopefully, better. 

In cases of doubt the group has al- 
ways been prepared lo hide runaways 
until their situation has been clarified. 
In the past this led to serious trouble 
with the authorities. Official recogni- 
tion was hard to come by 4 

The runaways who need peace and 
quiet for a longer period are, the 
group says, invariably hardship cases 
such ns girls aged under 16 who have 
been sexually abused. 

It is absolutely essential to do noth- 
ing against ihe client’s will. Otherwise, 
Kaute says, you will never be accepted 
us n confidant. 

The Federal Ministry, of Youth, 
Family, Women’s Affairs and Health 
helps to fund the project. So do Ger- 
man charitable organisations. 

The group's future is assured for the 
next two years, despite scrums finan- 
cial difficulties, thanks to funds from 
the proceeds of commemorative post- 
age stamps. 

The aim is in act solely in the runa- 
way's interest. “There is no point," the 
group says, “in sending straight buck 
home someone who is worried and in 
trouble and has run away I rum home. 
Thai would be neither in the children's 
mUiui noi m iliui pal cuts'. " 

Ruff liiineri/iikDtcicr .Vr/iinn A 

((iuiKT.il- Aii/i.*it:i:i . Hi inn 
l r April I ■<«*»» 


Hotline advice for those with 
problems big and small 


T he telephone rings at the Stuttgart 
office of the Kinderschutzbund, or 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. Irmgard Vodosek 
is at the switchboard. 

The caller is a teenage schoolgirl 
who made a mistake in her homework. 
She has now been told to write the of- 
fending sentence 40 times as a punish- 
ment. “Must I accept the punishment?” 
she asks. .. 

Many calls, are connected with 
school, says Frau Vodosek, one of six 
switchboard volunteers. 

Educationalists aim to make learn- 
ing fun, but many schoolchildren feel it 
is anything but fun. Ambitious parents 
expect them to do better at school than 
they realistically can. 

Friends (ex- or lack.of) are another 
evergreen. Children and juveniles keen 
to make friends outside the family are 
attracted by an individual or a group 
yet. feel they aren’t accepted. Disap- 
pointment deals their self-assurance a 
sad blow. . : 

Many children. : call the complaints 
desk in connection with family prob- 
lems.. Trouble at home ranks third in 
order of frequency. They feel their, par- 
ents are bad-tempered, too strict or 
have no time for them, 

Recurring probjems include being 
told . to stay at home as a punishment, 
when they are expected to be home in 
.the evening;. how much pocket money 


they get and accidents that occur dur- 
ing games and sports. 

Most callers are in the 6-16 age 
group, with the occasional four-year- 
old or 18-year-old. 

Parents also call, worried about 
their children's problems and anxious 
to discuss them with someone else. 

The Stuttgart switchboard has been 
manned for 10 years. It was launched 
after a little girl had confided to a 
counsellor “something Mummy must 
never know." 

The switchboard is now run on three 
afternoons a week by six women with 
practical training. All have brought up 




, i 

children of their own and gained leng- 
thy experience as kinderschutzbund 
staff. 

The .counsellors .are on the child- 
ren’s side “because they are in the 
weaker position iij society,” yet they 
can't give specific advice. . . 

The situation outlined in a few sen- 
tences is usually much too complicated 
for a straight answer. Besides, the 
counsellors can’t go against' the child- 
ren's parents (and wouldn't want to do 
so). 


So they first try to make callers re- 
gain their self-assurance, assuming it 
to have been hard hit by gnawing 
doubts, difficulties and humiliations. 

They then discuss the difficulties in 
broad outline to gain a clearer insight 
into the background. Once callers 
themselves have realised what is the 
matter, Frau Vodosek says, they will 
solve the problem themselves. 

The switchboard seldom has to han- 
dle really serious problems. They are 
handled by other authorities. Most 
callers are children who want impar- 
tial advice and. feel misunderstood or 
disadvantaged. 

They feel inhibited about asking 
friends for advice — for fear of being 
misunderstood, looked at askance or 
simply laughed at. 

As for their parents, they aren't 
consulted because “you can’t talk it 
oyer with them.” 

'This is the point at . which the 
switchboard staff would like to take 
matters into their own hands. But they 
know that a few minutes on the tele- 
phone can seldom be enough to cope 
with a problem. 

. . Problems don't arise by the hour 
and aren’t limited to the three after- 
noons a weeK when they are on call. 

That is why. Frau Vodosek would 
like to see a Swiss-style. countrywide, 
round -the- clock number ihat can be 
dialled For the price. of a local call. , 

ft will be a while before this is possi- 
ble, so for the time being she and the 
others] will continue to man their 
Stuttgart switchboard three times', a 

" cek : ... Anita tlogner 

- (Allgem# ire Zcitung, Mainz, 22 April 1989) 
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The big fib on the management fl oor: 
no drunkards up here (burp) 


T he clinic is in n valley in the Black 
Forest. Audis, BMWs and Mercedes 
are parked outside the building. The num- 
ber plates show that they are from other 
parts of the country. 

The cars belong to an exclusive group. 
Its members are company executives, 
doctors, professors, politicians, senior ci- 
vil servants. Apart from status and wealth, 
they have another thing in common: they 
are all alcoholics. . , 

There are 53 patients here at the Horn- 
berg Oberberg clinic (where a course of 
therapy costs about 25,000 marks). TJiere 
are a about 1.8 million alcoholics in Ger- 
many - about one person in 30. About 
every 20th employed person is an alco- 
holic and, among executives as many as 
one in 12. 

Thin doesn't mean that the patients 
here were known ns topers: on the con- 
trary, their habits would, as a rule, be 
known only to a tight circle of associates. 
The precise cause is seldom easy to ident- 
ify; overwork, stress, strain through a feel- 
ing of having to take too much responsib- 
ility, tunbition and frustration all play a 
part just as does "business drinking” at 
conferences and business lunches. ' 

The head of the clinic. Professor Mat- 
thias Gottschaldt. a neurologist who is al- 
so a reformed alcoholic, says: “There is no 
such thing as THE alcoholic. Every per- 
son has his or her individual path. Only in 
the final phase does the difference be- 
tween the manager and the railway-station 
drunk disappear." ■ • ■ 

He mnkes a particularly significant ob- 
servation: most of his patients wait too 
long before seeking treatment - some- 
times more than 20 years. 

People now tend to talk more openly 
about alcoholic journalists, artists, mem- 
bers of parliament. But the topic remains 
taboo on the management floors. A man- 
ager may drink one or two bottles of whis- 
ky a day, but he is never a drunkard. Some 

patients even register at the clinic under 
assumed names. 

Konrad Meier is not his real name. But 
his case is real enough. The 54-year-old 
engineer was for many years head of the 
technical staff of an international busi- 
ness. He and his engineers had places on 
the board, but no one in the firm ever 
mentioned his drinking excesses. 

He drank too much for 20 years. He 
doesn t know exactly when he became de- 
pendent. One winter morning about five 
years ago. he was driving his car. The 
streets were icy and he had an accident. 
When he was tested, he Was found to have 
-56 parts of alcohol per thousand in his 
blood - an enormously high concentra- 
tion — although he had not consumed any 
alcohol since the day before. He decided 

to seek treatment. And he has not drunk 
since. 

1 still don t know why I became de- 
pendent,” he told me. 1 probably won’t 
relnpsc, but no one can say for certain ” It 
was on 18 September 1984, at 15 minutes 
before midnight, thai he drank his last 
glass of wine. He can’t allow himself even 
nnother mouthful. 

Absolute abstinence is the only path for 
the alcoholic. Specialists in the field agree 
that there is no such thing as reasonable 
drinking among alcoholics. Professor 
Gottschaldt says 'that it is possible to re- 

lupse even after ns long as 1 6 years abstin- 
ence. ■ 

We met Konrad Meier, an elegantly 
dressed man in a tweed jacket, in a 


Diisseldorf hotel. There was a group of 
travellers in the lobby. All had plastic 
bags from a duty-free shop. “All full of 
bottles,” said Meier. “I used to do the 
same — once.” He had to travel overseas a 
lot for the firm, keeping its world-wide ac- 
tivities on the technological bail. 

He says: “My work is my hobby. To be 
involved in progress, to convince people 
about new ideas, to be able to plan and in- 
troduce, news technologies all over the 
world - that is an interesting task. I didn’t 
drink out of frustration.” 

Well, why did he, then? He laughs apol- 
ogetically: "It used to be that a real man 
should be athletic and be able to take his 
drink.” He became an habitual drinker be- 
cause he had the opportunity almost daily 
to demonstrate his capacity to drink. 

There were business meals with aperi- 
tifs, wine and cognac; there were recep- 
tions at conferences and exhibitions; there 
were drinks in the evenings in hotel bars a 
long way from home; and sometimes there 
was even a few bottles of vodka shared 
with colleagues on board a private jet. 

Elenore von Rotenhan Is an authority 
on the problem who is'employed by Sie- 
mens. She says that such men tend to ce- 
lebrate, for example, a big sale, by drink- 
ing a minimum of seven glasses of alcohol. 
Because each glass, regardless of whether 
it is beer, wine (in a smaller glass) or 
schnapps (a still smaller glass) contains 
roughly the same amount of alcohol, each 
means, regardless of the weight of the 
drinker, n blood-alcohol content of 0.2 
parts per thousand. “If someone has 1 .4 
parts per thousand, then the occasion was 
a relatively dry one.” 

Konrad Meier confirms that. He also 
remarked: "A friend of mine was always 
sick for three days after drinking. He was 
lucky and didn't become a habitual drink- 
er. Unfortunately I didn't suffer from 
hangovers.” 

But sometimes he would wake up at 
night with his feet at the head of the bed. 
And over the years, he lost the edge to his 
work and his powers of concentration 
waned. As an experienced manager, he 
was able to a certain extent compensate 
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for this decline. Sometimes he drank a 
glass in the morning in the belief that this 
improved performance. 

When hi$ wife complained, he had just 
laughed. “1 thought I could give up when- 
ever I wanted.” But he couldn't. 

After his accident he took leave from 
the firm and went to a clinic to dry out. 
Today he is back at his job and feeling 
more full of life than fever.: So does he 
warn any of his colleagues who are in the 
same position as he was? Meier gives a 
dry laugh: “There’s no point in doing that 
They wouldn't believe It, just as I didn’t." ' 

He was one of those drinkers who 
needed a certain level of alcohol in the 
blood to avoid withdrawal symptoms, so 
he wouldn t get the shakes, so he Wouldn't 
be restless and fidgety. For such alcohol- 
ics two glasses of wine might be enough 
m the early stages; But over the years the 
level is driven higher and higher to new 
permanent levels of 1.5 parts per thou- 
sand or as high as 2.5. i 

■ That's why one abstinent “level-of- 
alcohol” drinker who used to wake him- 



self up In the mornings with a cognac 
could say: "I have never in my life heen 
drunk.” He could perform all routine 
tasks without problem; for such drinkers, 
driving is not even a problem. The senses 
aren't affected. But the liver, stomach, 
heart and other organs are. The male life- 
span in 72. This kind of drinker lives on 
average to just 49 — 23 years fewer. 

It doesn’t matter if a person becomes 
first physically dependent, as with “level- 
of-alcohol” drinkers, or psychologically 
dependent, as with the socallcd conflict 
drinkers. Many managers and executives 
are almost predestined to fall into the lat- 
ter category: the marketing chief drinks 
because he has to work at high revs and 
under pressure to deliver on time; the 
conscientious bank manager worries 
about bad debts; the talented man is frus- 
trated because his career chances are be- 
ing damaged by internal intrigue; and 
some executives invest their entire energy 
in the job so that the slightest domestic 
problem becomes too much to handle. 
Relax, forget, recover — drink. 

Professor Gottschaldt says that the 
emotional pressures that lead to alcohol- 
ism are often rooted in a “misi elmionship" 
between performance demands and per- 
formance capability. "The problem lies 
not so much with the environment of the 
manager as with his own fundamental 
psychological composition. Such people 
are unusual, they come inti) their careers 
with extremely high ambitions and ex- 
pectations: some even have nil almntrMicte 
dictive relationship to their work.” 

Their frustration is programmed. Ha- 
rald Buhinann is a reformed alcoholic 
who is now an -addiction adviser with 
HEW, the compnny that supplies Ham- 
burg with electricity. He says: “First I had 
to learn that I didn't always need to be the 
best; that weaknesses can he admitted to; 
and that it is not necessary to exploit one- 
self ruthlessly.” 

Frau von Rotenhan, of Siemens, ob- 
serves: “Many of these alcoholics are 
brought up to be little wonders. The par- 
ents place all their ambition and hopes in 
them and the pressure remains with them 
all their lives. This pressure lakes them ti 
long way but never brings satisfaction.” 
They are often spoiled us children and 
“never learned to develop n thicker skin 
as a defence against life’s barhs.’’ 

So it is that many on the executive floor 
take alcohol and medicines not only to 
make themselves feel belter but also to 
improve performance. Nose-sprays 
against allergic sneezing to keep the head 
free; cough syrups with eddein, laxatives 
with opiates, headache tablets and tran- 
quillisers all steady the nerves; Hnd a glass 
of Sekt (a cheap sparkling. white wine) in 
the morning to celebrate the birthday of a 
long-serving staff member gives the spirits 
a great boost. ■ 

Frau Rotenhan: "Society rates top per- 
formers highly. How they get there do- 
esn't matter much for most people: But it 
can fendangef the lives df some 1 people 
with certain dispositions." 1 

Paul Muller (nbt his real name) is 67. 

He dnly went to dry out after retiring. On- 
ly twice in 20 alcoholic years as head of a 
works with 350 employees ever spoken to 
by a board member about his drinking: It 
was said “that he Certainly 1 likes a drink.” 
But nothing ever happened. - 

He says:' “I did my job well There 1 was 
ho reason to throw, me out.”- But, with 
hindsight, he regrets his employers’ gen- 


erosity. He says alcohol cost him lo- 
ot his life. Even though he did™!? 
maintain appearances, he had 
internally. ™ 

At first he drunk only in thewcta, 
heei and schnups - to recover 

a. work. He was given a lot of S 

ity at a relatively young agc ai J5 
over-burdened . As with many aJcci 
it look about 1 0 years to become 
ent (on the other hand there arci! 
on the diplomatic cocktail circuj! 
need only six weeks of constant pant 
become addicted). 

13y the time he was 53, PnuIMfe 
downing sclmaps compulsively; ufai 
was 56, his wife left hi in; and soo.J 
wards, lie was taking a hip 
with him, although he kept ita&fo 
case because he didn’t wanting 
to notice. 

He would leave the room to taken 
draught or rum. Sober, lie shook toat 
to sign anything. 

At the beginning, he did have 
when he didn’t drink. Experts sect 
conscious attempt at self cure as>i 
an attempt to develop a drinking^, 
("whisky only after sundown’’) 
pical indications of emerging sfohok 
The drinker knows underneath thaV 
she is endangered and develops ajuj 
conscience. 

After his first glass, Muller wot 
overcome by the irresistible urge ip 
atcly to pour down a few more. He. 
use a strong mouthwash to camoulli: 
breath. Yet if he ever saw alcohol ti 
works, a case of beer for exaraph 
would order it to be removed wiihfc 
monition: “There won't be any to:: 
here while I'm around.” 

When lie developed a thirst drnrifi 
day, he would think of a reason topa 
the city. He drank more schnapoS- 
. lunohiOnd was driven home by fix- 
driver after works parties. 

"In my position ii was easy to tr 
whenever I wanted to. It was tcrriN 
couldn’t have allowed an engineer « 
master tradesman behave likcIdkTC 
day six months after he retired, he t 
lapsed, drunk at home. 

Few drunkards go for treatment 
their own initiative. The mere thou^t 
not being allowed to drink again cw 
panic. A single day without alcohols* 
ough to cause a bad case of the shake* 
Professor Gottschaldt: “ManyU 
like to change their lifestyle butthe)^ 

It is wrong to say this is because of$ 
of awareness and self-discipline. Ya* 
compare an alcoholic with a jilted 1 - 
Both know the situation but all ihf^ 
ot their intellect is not enough loiii^ 
of the emotional problem.” 

When n alcoholic manager is idM 
about the problem, he is likely Ip.N* 
one of two ways; reject the ehatf' 
laughing it off; or by eounler-atlackf* ■ 
drink as welll"). But now clinicsj K * . 
yicq .centres call help prcppPg 
groundwork for such talks. ! Z 
Herbert Ziegler is the 
sation specialising in.addiflJ8Wl.r ,, 
says: “If you put an alcoholic under'pfl 
sure, he might agree to therapy fog 
sake of appearances; the risk is hWf 
he will backslide. 1 ' 1 & 

Therefore he tells seminars W® 
“An alcdholic can' be treated only *8? 
realises that the alcohol is strdngj*-: 
he is and that he will lose If he trfesj* f-! 
it on his own.” But getting this. (gr , 
airoSs to a self-corifldfent ' mtUaOTp 
difficult and demanded patience. mBi, 
A successful manwhose achisraW-t 
are admired, who directi' the J 
lives of hundreds of people afl 
makes decisions - involving 1 mill}! 
marks is'hardly going to adtflMlgl 
he can’t even control his own 

. Continued on paga.lB;'S$ 
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A port braces itself for 
five million visitors 


M ' 


Five million visitors arc expected to 
come to Hamburg tQ celebrate the port’s 
800 th anniversary this year. Hamburg is 
Germany’s largest port and one of the 
largest In the world. It has been on im- 
portant trade centre since the Hanseatic 
League was formed in the 12th century. 
This article appeared in (he Frankfurter 
Rundschau. 

O n 7 May 1 1 89 the Holy Roman Em- 
peror Frederick I, named Barbarossa 
or Red-beard, granted Hamburg customs 
exemptions. The port flourished and in 
1241 the city entered an agreement with 
Liibeck from which the Hanseatic League 
emerged. 

Hammaburg, on the junction of the Al- 
ster and the Elbe, had been a port since 
811, when berths for ships first became 
available. 

Strictly speaking it is Hamburg’s Free 
Port which is celebrating a birthday, the 
large section of the port which, since 
1189, has been a duty-free zone, where 
goods and merchandise can be ware- 
housed, processed and re-exported with- 
out duty being paid. 

European Commission attempts in 
1987 to curtail these privileges were un- 
successful. 

Today imports through the port in- 
clude: every third coffee bean imported in- 
to Germany; half the tea imports; half the 
grain imports; every third apple in Ger- 
many: between 40 and 60 per cent of the 
raw materials for cooking oil and marga- 
rine; a third of all spices; and about 40 per 
cent of the raw tobacco. 

Crude oil is again playing an important 
role. Exports are dominated by foodstuffs 
but machinery, precision engineering and 
high-technology products are coming to 
the fore. 

Traders in Hamburg booked an import- 
export total of close to DM125bn last 
year, of which almost DM50bn were ac- 
counted for by imports, DM30bn exports, 
and it is estimated that about DM40bn 
were transit traffic. 

Transit contracts involve, for example, 
grain which is supplied from the USA to 
the Soviet Union without the goods having 
to pass necessarily through Hamburg. 

The port has always been versatile and 
has had good contacts with Scandinavia 
and Eastern Europe. These have been the 
trump cards the port has been able to play 
against the powerful competition put up 
by Antwerp (97 million tons of ocean- 
borne merchandise handled in a year) and 
Rotterdam (273 million tons). 

Last year Hamburg handled approxi- 
mately 60 million tons of cargo,: twice as 
fnuch as Bremen/Bremerhaven on the 
Wcser. 

Forty per cent of Hamburg's total cargo 
handled is general cargo: only a fifth of 
Rotterdam’s total cargo Is general cargo. 
Rotterdam, the world’s largest port, is yery 
much an oil port and there is not a lot. to 
he earned from handling crude. 

: Hamburg port is very much a container 
Port, and the container is the mode of the 
future. The port is number tvyo in Europe, 
after Rotterdam, and tenth in the wprld: 
league^ . ‘-V V ■' ; , 

Last year container traffic showed ai 1 
Browth rate of 1$ per cent and a further 
extension of container handling facilities is 
the agenda. | : . 

. The port's Eurqkai Tprminal aione will 
mvest DM30m for newfapiUfitis in 1989. - 


The port is in very good form for its 
800th anniversary. A total of DM47m will 
be paid out for the celebrations; DM16m 
will come from Hamburg's own funds 
raised from local taxes; DMIOm will come 
from the federal government, admission 
charges and similar sources; and DM20m 
is expected from sponsors and donors. 

This leaves a deficit of four million 
marks — but city officials are optimistic 
that the remaining money will be found. 

The Bundesbahn, the railways, is laying 
on special trains at special prices, with 
some offers even including hotel accom- 
modation (important because there will be 
an acute shortage of accommodation). 
Five million visitors are expected. 

The five million compares with 1.6 mil- 
lion who turned up for the run-in celebra- 
tion last year. 

The first five days of the celebration will 
be the most hectic. The southern perime- 
ter of the city will be a gigantic fairground 
with fireworks and a get-together of bal- 
loonists, port tugs which will perform a 
ballet, and the “Barbarossa Night" with 
floating stages on the Elbe and elsewhere. 

More culture has been arranged for 
June with international ballet, with theatre 
and stars from all over the world. 

On 2 June, children, 8,000 of them, will 
paint the largest pavement picture in the 
world, through the centre of the city to the 
port. 

In August there will be a “Hanseatic 
Day" and "Hanseatic Village,” and a medi- 
aeval market on the square in [runt of the 
Town Hall. 

A great attraction will undoubtedly be 
"Sail Hamburg 89” from 13 to 23 July. 
This is a gel together of small and histori- 
cal sailing vessels. A special guest will be 
towed up the Elbe into the port, the pad- 
dle steamer Dresden from East Germany. 

If Hamburg is to kick up a shindy it will 
not keep quiet about what were possibly 
the greatest drinkers of their times, sea 
robbers of 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. 

One of the most famous of them was 
Klaus Stdrtebeker, whom the people of 
Hamburg caught and he and 600 of his 
buddies were beheaded on 20 October 
1 40 1 in the Grasbrook section of the port. 

From 1 June until 3 September the 
"Stortebeker Epic” will be staged on the 
Alster, the lake around which the city has 
grown up. 

There will also be events to set people 
thinking. Action artist Axel Burgheim has 
thought up the “Phoenix from the Elbe" 
project, a 40-metre long, 12-metre high 



Everybody's going down to the pier 


steel fish skeleton, which fisherman Heinz 
Oestmann, well known as a critic of the 
outrages and scandals concerning the en- 
vironment, will haul hooked out of the riv- 
er with his tug. 

Burgheim said: “The waters in the port 
have been dead for ages. The Phoenix will 
remind us that a rc-birth of the river is 
possible if everyone puts their back into 
it." 

The project has been widely supported, 
by the Association for the Environment 
and Nature Preservation and the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Birds. 

Burgheim said: “If only DM20m were 
spent on the port’s anniversary then 
DM27m would be left over for purifica- 
tion facilities.” 

He would like to tow the Phoenix to 
Dresden in September. Lt would cost all in 
all about DM100.000. 

There has been much conuuvcrsy 
about the economic affairs officials’ invita- 
tion to the consul-general of South Africa 
for South Africa to take pari in the “Boule- 
vard of the Nations,” national stands erect- 
ed for the celebrations in the city centre. 

The SPD have criticised the FDP-led 
economic affairs department, claiming 
that a South African national stand would 
be “a propaganda stage for a racist re- 
gime.” 

The economic affairs department offi- 
cials have not withdrawn the invitation to 
South Africa, nevertheless. They gave as 
their reason: “We have invited every one 
of the 79 consulates operating in Hamburg 
to take part." 

Another problem has been the shortage 
of hotel accommodation for the days of 
the anniversary. Almost all the hotels are 
booked out. 

It is being said that the owners of small 
hotels and hostels will ask the homeless, 
asylum, seekers and emigres to leave for 
the duration of the celebrations so as to 
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says that only people who he is himself de- 
pendent on can make him see. That means 
wife, children, close friends and more seni- 
or executives. 

Then a clinic must be chosen. Methods 
vary. All methods don’t suit everybody. 
Successful people who are used to calling 
the tune and solving problems ore hot like- 
ly to find it easy baring their Soul to an un- 
known therapist. : 

Professor Gottschaldt knows from ex- 
perience that clinics can make big mis- 
takes. He began drinking out of frustration 
with his career. 

At one stage he was drinking one and a 
half bottles of cognac a day; When he did 
decide to accept treatment, ho was expect- 
ed to take group .therapy, with' criminals 
and auxiliary, workers, jt is little wonder 
that he relapse^ several limes before being 


cured. The result is that he decided to 
found 'a .psychosomatic aUrtic mainly to 
'treat alcoholics. His patients are sent back 
1 to their office desks after six weeks inten- 
sive treatment; many other clinics insist on 
several months. Despite the variations in 
1 approach', all clinics agree on one thing; 
when a patient wants to be; cured and 
when post-clinic treatment is good, the re- 
lapse rate after specific therapy is not 
much more than 30 per cent. 1 • 

All alcoholics we spoke, to spent many, 
years attending aftercare groups. Those 
npt wanting to attend in their own area can 
go elsewhere, to Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings for example. Travelling overseas 
fs no excuse for missing a meeting: you .can 
now go to AA meeting, in. i places as far 
dfleld as Mexi?oCltyanaMoscow,; 7 . 

• ■>. ^irpne Mayer tist . ■' 
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earn more from guests visiting the festivit- 
ies. 

Sonja Pape, spokeswoman for Ham- 
burg's labour, youth and social affairs de- 
partment, conceded that “several thou- 
sand people” in these needy groups were 
accommodated in cheap hotels. 

She said: “We have taken note of the 
threat but we liavc not heard of any no- 
tices to quit accommodation. If it should 
come to that there is nothing we can do 
about it." A happy birthday — but not for 
everyone. 

There are now only about a half the 
number of dockers and crane-operators 
who used to work in the port 20 years ago. 
Uwe Schroder of the public services 
trades union, OTV, said that this year 
there are only 8,200. Rationalisation and 
changes to the structure of the port have 
swallowed up port jobs, he said. 

Although the vulume of ocean-borne 
cargo has increased considerably it has not 
achieved its 1 980 level of 63 million tons. 

Fresh efforts will have to be made to en- 
able the port to meet the competition 
which will occur after the formation of the 
single European market in 1993. 

The city government plans to extend the 
port area by 575 acres, the economic af- 
fairs department would like to settle car 
assembly and foodstuffs companies, firms 
specialising in re-cycling, restaurants and 
motels in the port area. 

On the location where once the Stiilck- 
en shipyard stood a warehousing centre is 
to be established, including offices, admin- 
istration and production plant — the fin- 
ances are already available. 

There is also discussion about “Tele- 
port,” a link of the port computerised in- 
formation system “Dakosy” with about 
100 cargo-handling ports all ove the 
world. 

Teleports — there are already about a 
dozfen of these ports in the USA, Japan 
and France — speed up the international 
exchange of port information. 

Hamburg is also busy within the Bun- 
desrat, the Upper House. Hamburg’s Sen- 
ate has approved draft legislation dealing 
with port-hinterland traffic. Existing tariffs 
put North German porta at a disadvantage 
compared with the ports at the estuary of 
theRhine, 

Economic affaifs senators and minis- 
ters .of the coastal states agreed in 
March that a preferential tariff -must be 
introduced, for they are all affected by 
the competition offered by the Dutch 
and Belgian ports. ! 

. Hamburg is rolling up its sleeves to 
ensure it has a good share of the shipp- 
ing cake. Costs and services are vital for 
this: •• 

the birthday pfrty will be colossal, but 
If.it is not effective advertising for the city 
and. the port, 1 then it is not worth it. , 
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